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I. 

Situation and Gteneral View. 

PoNTRESiNA lics, 6000 feet above the sea, on the sunny 
side of a Valley, which runs in a south-easterly direc- 
tion out of the Upper Engadine. This Ig-teral Valley 
of ours is closed in on the north-eastern side by the 
heights of the Languard group, on the other side by the 
lower spurs and glacier-fields of the great mountain mass 
of the Bemina. Its length is rather under six miles. 
It ends with the Bemina Pass, over which a modem 
skilfully engineered carriage-road leads to Poschiavo, the 
Val Tellina, and Bormio. 

It is about an hour's walk to Pontresina from either 
of the nearest places,. Samaden and Celerina. Where 
the road crosses the stream issuing from the Muragl 
Valley on the left, near the remains of a bridge, the 
independent territory of our Village Community begins. 
We go forward, between meadow and wood. Below us, 
the stream of the Flatz, presently to be absorbed in the 
Inn and then in the Danube, courses towards the Euxine. 

B 
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Between the stream and the modern road is the old road, 
which served for better or worse until 1862. 

Before we reach the Village a gleaming white glacier- 
field on the right arrests our gaze. We will make it the 
point of departure for taking the bearings of the objects 
around. For this purpose, let us pass on up the long 
street of the Lower Village, where the houses shut out 
all view, to the Church ; and, near this, let us mount to 
the first seats under the larches. Here a grand panorama 
opens. 

In front to the south-west, at the farther end of the 
Boseg Valley, is the brilliant glacier-field already noticed. 
Along its high, jagged ridge runs the boundary line be- 
tween Switzerland and Italy. Its first two peaks, 
reckoned from our left, are called Sella, from the saddle 
formed between them. Next, on the right, is the steep 
pyramid of Piz Gliischaint^ (Shining), so called because on 
it the rays of the evening sun rest longest. Then comes 
the little Mongia (the Nun). Next appears the visage 
of the Chaputschin (Capuchin monk), extending the entire 
height of the glacier-field, — the black beard, with the 

^ This name was given in 1871 and is not found on the older 
maps. There was a kind of christening ceremony for the purpose, 
at the Weisses Ereuz, in which the leading actors were Herr J. von 
Tschudi, Herr Enderlin, and President Saratz. 
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wide mouth above it, the nose flattened out, the stem 
eyes of rock, closed in winter only, then the retreating 
forehead, — the whole covered with a hood of eternal 
snow. K any one fails to make out the face, a photograph, 
touched up to the usual extent, will certainly shew it to 
him. By moonlight the whole physiognomy has a weird 
effect 

In the foreground, to the right of the entrance of the 
Roseg Valley, rises the dome of Piz Rosatsch, which 
hides from us Piz Surlej, Munt Arias, and Piz Corvatsch, 
lying behind it and joining it to Piz Chapiitschin. Over 
the wood of Piz Rosatsch appear Piz Albanas and the 
double-peaked Piz Julier. Behind them the excellent 
carriage-road over the Julier Pass joins the district 
called Oberhalbstein to the Upper Engadine. In front 
of them lies the Suvretta Valley, with Piz Nair closing 
it in on the north. Farther on, the eye rests on Piz 
Saluver, seeming almost to lean over, then on Piz Ot, 
directly behind the broad Piz Padella. The chain seems 
to end in Piz Albula, with its whitish head shewing 
over the Crasta Mora (Black Ridge). Immediately in 
front of that ridge lies deep down the Bevers Valley ; 
while on the farther side of the ridge, between it and 
Piz Albula, and hidden from us by the ridge, is the 
picturesque carriage-road over the Albula Pass. 
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Our glance, carried on to our right, and passing quickly 
across the broad level of the Valley of the Inn, falls on 
the Munt della Bes-cha (Schafberg), then, immediately 
behind and above us, on the coy Sruors (Sisters) and 
Piz Muragl, with its ofishoot Piz Cliis, and rises over the 
Languard Alp and the Bemina Pass to Munt Pers. To 
the right of this, as we turn, in the background, a 
small portion of Pontresina's other great glacier-field, at 
the head of the Morteratsch Valley, comes into view. 
The rest of it is shut out by Piz Chalchagn, which is 
due south in front of us, and, like Piz Rosatsch, stands 
sentinel by the entrance to the Roseg Valley. 
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II. 

The Village and its Inhabitants. 

Before we begin our excursions, let us take a survey of the 
Village itself. It is made up of five groups of houses : — 
1. The Lower Village ; Daa Unterdorf in German, Laret 
in Romansch. 2. Bella Vita. 3. The Upper Village ; 
Das Oberdorf in German, St. Spiert in RomanscL 4. 
Giarsun. 5. Carlihof.^ 

1. The Lower Village. — This is the first part we 
reach, coming from Samaden. It dates from after 1720, 
in which year this part of the Village was burnt down, 
up to the Church, which is as old as 1640. Passing 
the Church and crossing two small bridges, we come to 

2. Bella Vita. — Before 1868 there were no build- 

^ Pontresina is the name of the parish (Gemeinde, commune). 
According to the view of the late President Z. Pallioppi of Celerina 
(who had devoted many years to the preparation of a Eomansch 
dictionary and a treatise on the meaning of names of places in our 
Canton), the name Pontresina comes from old Rhsetian or Cymric 
words, meaning High Bridge, 
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ings here ; this fair name was given to the slopes of open 
sward. We pass, on the left, the photographer's, the 
Maison Stiffler, and a bakery, and, after a few steps, the 
Parish Minister's house, built in 1871. The building 
joined on to it at a right angle was erected at the same 
time, and is applied to a variety of uses. It contains the 
halls for the debates of the Community, a public Dairy,^ 
the Fire Engine Station, and the Prison! Lastly, it 
contains the School-House. In the School there are 50 
to 60 children, and two teachers. The school-term is 
eight months in the year. As in the rest of Switzerland, 
attendance at school is obligatory, the age prescribed in 
our Canton being from seven to sixteen. In pursuance of 
a Federal law, primary education is also now gratuitous. 

In front of the School-House stands the rain-gauge, 
facetiously called the Federal Hatbox; on the villa 
opposite is the vane; the other meteorological instru- 
ments are kept in the Minister's house. The person who 
registers the observations shews on a black board outside 

^ In summer the cattle are out at the Alpine pastures. In 
winter and spring this dairy is in operation. Each inhabitant 
may bring here, morning and evening, the milk of his cows, and 
receive a proportionate quantity of butter and cheese. The dairy- 
man is paid and fed at the expense of the customers of the dairy, 
taking his meals one day at one house and the following day at 
another. 
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the state of the thermometer and of the barometer at 
three times in the day, — seven o'clock in the morning, 
one in the afternoon, and nine in the evening. 

Between the School-House and the Hotel Languard, a 
side road leads up to Carlihof, and towards Piz Languard. 
A few steps bring us to 

3. The XJppee Village. — ^We pass on between its old 
buildings, and soon again reach the open, where, over the 
Roseg Valley, the white peak of Piz Corvatsch, that 
favourite point for a motmtain excursion, comes into view. 
In a few minutes we reach 

4. GiARSUN. — This is the smallest of the five groups. 
It consists almost wholly of one hotel (the Steinbock) and 
its outbuildings. The walk from the beginning of the 
Lower Village to the end of Giarsun takes about twenty 
minutes. We now turn to the left, up a road of the old- 
fashioned kind, which leads to 

5. Carlihof. — Here let us first visit the little grave- 
yard with its Chapel of St. Mary. This stands higher 
than any other building of Pontresina, and affords a 
good view over the Village. (Samaden and Celerina 
also have each their burial-ground outside the village on 
a height) 

The graveyard is walled round j the arch which spans 
the entrance bears the date 1477. The simple stonea 
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and crosses within bear simple inscriptions. We may 
note some as specimens of Romansch : 

Qui reposa in pesch. Here rests in peace. 

Hum ans vair miens (pronounced mias) chers (pronounced 

djairs) amos. May we meet again, my dearly beloved 

ones. 
II corp fragil succumbet al sforz del spiert. The frail body 

succumbed to the strain on the mind. 
Ella non ais morta, be passeda our avaunt (pronounced 

avaint). She is not dead, she is only gone before us. 
Tia appariziun fiit quella d'iin aungel in terra. Thy appear- 
ing was that of an angel on the earth. 
Dicn (pronounced Dia) avet compassiun da sia penibla ex- 

istenza et il clamet a megldra vita. God had compassion 

on his wretched existence, and called him to a better life. 
La memoria dels giiists resta in benedicziim. The memory 

of the just rests in blessing. 
II sain della terra contain aquia las spoglias mortelas da . . . 

The bosom of the earth contains here the mortal remains 

of ... . 

We find also three English gravestones. The latest 
one covers the remains of an English clergyman 
(C. B. M.) who, in July 1873, was caught by a storm on 
the lower rocks of Piz Chalchagn, where he had gone 
up alone. When he was missed, no one knowing where 
he had gone, search was made in other quarters. The 
case was published in the newspapers; notices were 
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placarded in all the villages along the Inn, down to its 
junction with the Danube ; a large reward for informa- 
tion was offered ; but all in vain. At the end of a year 
the body was found by chance, by a Bergamask shep- 
herd, at the foot of a rock about a hundred feet high, 
over which, no doubt, the unfortunate man had fallen. 
The body was reduced to a mere dried-up framework of 
bones, with a shattered skulL Vultures and foxes had 
carried off portions of the body. But the watch and 
money were still in the pockets ; so there was no ground 
for suspicion of foul play. The poor shepherd received 
the promised reward (^100), and became a well-to-do 
man in his native village. 

On the wall, to the left of the Chapel door, there is a 
Latin monumental inscription with the date 1703, cut 
into mortar. Over the door there is an old painting of 
the pre-Reformation time; notwithstanding the white- 
wash, the Virgin and Child, and two heads, each with a 
glory, can still be made out. The frescoes inside the 
Chapel were whitewashed over in 1819, but are still 
visible in some parts ; these were perhaps left so inten- 
tionally, in order that succeeding generations might see 
they were not works of high art that were destroyed. 
In the middle of the ceiling, which is of cembran pine, 
a rosette bears a Steinbock, taken, no doubt, from the 
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arms of the Canton, and the inscription: in nomine 
Domini amen 1497. The floor consists, to a great ex- 
tent, of gravestones commemorative of members of lead- 
ing families and Parish Ministers. The last buried in 
the Chapel was the Minister Luzius, who preached his 
first sermon in Pontresina in 1784 and his last in 1839. 
During the whole of the intermediate time he had the 
cure of souls here. The first inhabitant he baptized is 
now about ninety-five, still enjoys the best of health, and 
recounts the most unimportant occurrences of the last 
century with as minute detail as if they had happened 
yesterday. 

The rough road up the hill by the graveyard ends on 
the peak of Piz Languard. 

The old Tower close by awakens our curiosity. It 
has five angles ; the walls are strong and loopholed. On 
the east, there are traces of a building joined on to it in 
former times. The principal door is high up, on the 
south-western side ; access was had to it by a stair 
which could be pulled up; charred beams point to 
destruction by fire. How old the Tower is, no one 
knows. The wind has carried cembran nuts to it, 
and they have grown up into small trees on its walls. 
According to Dr. Lechner,^ the Tower was perhaps built 

^ Piz Languard v/nd die Beminagruppe, Leipzig, Engelmaxm, 
1866. 
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by the Saracens, who in the tenth century spread into 
the Alps; they took wives of the daughters of the 
mountains; this accounts for the name of the Saratz 
family ; some of those who bear that name have a physi- 
ognomy of the Saracenic type ; in old records Pontresina 
is called Pons Sarisina. Others say the Romans were 
the builders: here and elsewhere, everything that is 
antient and unexplained is attributed to them. But the 
explanation is not far to seek. The Tower was doubtless 
set up at no remote time to watch the traffic over the 
Bemina Pass. Five-cornered towers are found else- 
where ; the salient angle corresponds with that of the 
modem bastion. 

On the way back towards Carlihof the first building 
we come to is the oldest house of Pontresina. It bears 
evident traces of the weakness of old age on its head and 
in its limbs. It has made its long journeys too (in the 
form of water-colour sketches). The stonework in its 
walls is so like that of the Tower that it might be 
inferred the two were built at the same period. There 
is a tradition that they are united by an underground 
passage. To ascertain this, excavations were made inside 
the Tower, but without result; nothing was brought 
to light but a huge key with wonderful wards. Some 
sixty years ago, the celebrated chamois-hunter Golani^ 
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and another Pontresina man, attempted to find the lost 
passage by beginning at the house, and working their 
way through a vault which then still existed. They 
came into bad air, in which their light went out, and 
they did not venture to press farther. 

The next house on the right, on the way down, was 
once the Parish or Communal House (Gemeindehaus). 
For in early times Pontresina consisted of Carlihof only, 
which, however, was once considerably larger, as old 
foundations of buildings prove. At this Parish House, 
which served also as a place of reception for travellers, 
the Italian refugee Bishop, Peter Paul Vergerius, 
happened to arrive, coming over the Bernina Pass, at a 
moment when the people of Pontresina were without a 
Pastor. It was in 1549. Through his exertions our 
Parish, the first in the Upper Engadine, was in the same 
year led to adopt the principles of the Reformation. 

The old road brings us down to the new one at the 
School-House. Our walk through the Village is at an 
end. 

Excellent drinking water is brought down in cast-iron 
pipes from three abundant springs. The water is also 
laid on for fire purposes. There are thirteen places at 
which a supply can be obtained by means of hoses 
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screwed on to the pipes, so that a powerful stream can 
be immediately thrown on a fire. This supply is also 
available for keeping down the dust of the roads. 

According to a census taken in December 1870, there 
were in Pontresina 361 inhabitants, of whom 323 were 
Settlers (Niedergelassene), and only 38 Burgesses (Burger). 
Although originally the district was Romansch in lan- 
guage, at present German predominates, the Settlers being 
almost all derived from the German part of the Canton. 
In the School both languages are taught. If you go into 
an inn, you hear the Engadiners talking in all the 
languages of Europe, with a Babel-like confusion of 
tongues. The Engadiner gets his knowledge of lan- 
guages m foreign lands. The products of his own coun- 
try would never have sufl&ced for his existence, and the 
region was too much shut off for industrial tmdertakings. 
In former days many of the natives used to go as shoe- 
makers into the Venetian territory; in 1600 (it is said) 
there were living there some 5000 people from the 
Canton ; all were, however, expelled by the Republic of 
Venice, out of revenge for a passage for the mercenaries 
of the Republic over our mountains being refused. In 
more modern times the Engadiners used to emigrate 
chiefly as confectioners; and nowadays there is hardly 
a large town on the Continent in which there cannot be 
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found some of our countrymen with their coffee-houses or 
confectionery establishments. But the attractions of 
home used to bring most of them back to enjoy their 
later years and their earnings in their own land. The 
result was that the Upper Engadine was an opulent 
valley long before the stream of foreigners set in. The 
few beggars who ask for alms behind the backs of the 
police are adventurers from Upper Italy. Our visitors 
would do us a great favour, if they would disregard 
every outstretched hand, and, in case of importunity, 
would report the matter either in their hotel or to the 
local authorities. 

The Burgesses in Pontresina are the owners of the soil 
The Settlers generally are leaseholders (Pachter) under 
the Burgesses, though within the last quarter of a century 
some Settlers have acquired a considerable extent of land. 
But, according to our democratic system, the leaseholders 
have the same rights of voting in all public affairs as 
their landlords (Patruns). 

In winter, besides the care of the cattle, the principal 
business of the Settlers is the transport of the Yal 
Tellina wine over the Bemina Pas& One must have 
been there once, — when the north wind unchained wraps 
the whole Pass in a snow cloud, dashes hard grains of 
ice into the face of carrier and horse, sweeps away in an 
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instant the track of each sledge as it passes on, and piles 
up the snow in drifts of twelve or eighteen feet in height, 
— ^to form a conception with what labours and dangers 
the noble fluid is conveyed to us. The journey (to the 
Bemina Hospice and back) is performed in caravans of 
from 20 to 30 sledges. Man and horse must know the 
work. Horses accustomed to the mountains, even in the 
severest storm, find out with hoof and nose, under newly 
fallen snow, the beaten route however thickly covered ; 
an animal less inured to the work easily makes a false 
step; horse, sledge, and cask are upset and buried in 
the snow ; at the worst points they roll down a steep 
slope at the side; the men are brought together by 
shouts; and by united forces the ponderous burden is 
heaved up again on to the road. 

In former times the whole system of transport was 
worked with horses only, without sledges. There was a 
man to drive each batch (Stab) of seven, eight, or nine 
horses ; first came the leading horse (Yorross) hung with 
bells ; then the other horses, each laden with two barrels 
(Lageln) of a long and narrow shape, holding about 75 
litres each. On the journey towards Italy, the leading 
horse was ridden by the driver ; on the return journey, 
he had to carry the like burden as his companions. As 
many as 22 batches, numbering together some 170 
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horses, have rested in Pontresina for the night at th^ 
same time. The first wagon (Leiterwagen) came over 
the Bemina Pass in 1819; and it excited as much 
astonishment as nowadays the first locomotive engine 
does in a remote district. 

At present, in summer, the chief occupations of 
Pontresina are connected with the influx of visitors. It 
is within the last ten years that this has begun to be 
considerabla It is a consequence of the large outlay on 
our system of roads, and of improved postal and coach- 
ing arrangements. In these respects there have been 
great changes within the present century. Till 1840, 
the carrying of letters, money, and parcels used to be 
intrusted to a messenger, -who made the journey to Chur, 
over the Albula Pass, once a week. Eegularly on the 
Thursday he came back, a crowd of people anxiously 
waiting for his return at Ponte. On that day, too, the 
Upper Engadiners used to meet, as it were on 'Change, 
by appointment rather understood than expressed. At 
present, Thursday and Sunday are the days on which 
people meet one another at Samaden, and combine 
amusement with business. 

The increase in the throng of foreign visitors has been 
rapid. In 1865, according to Dr. Lechner, there was 
accommodation in Pontresina for 104 strangers ; in 1871, 
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400 could be put up; while, at present, bedrooms for 
800 are scarcely enough. 

According to the state of the weather, the season 
commences at the beginning or at the end of June, and 
lasts till the end of September or till the beginning of 
October, — decidedly the finest time of the year for the 
tourist. The most stirring period is from the middle of 
July to the end of August. Then, in the early morning, 
large parties on foot and on horseback make their pilgrim- 
age to our Eigi, Piz Languard, while the more daring, 
with rope and axe, set out in search of glacier adventures. 
Through the day, the water-drinkers and bathers of 
St. Moritz come over to visit us in an endless string of 
carriages. 
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III. 

Walks. 

Many walks have been laid out more or less close to the 
Village, with seats here and there for resting-places. For 
this thanks are due to a small local Society (Yerschone- 
rungsverein), which takes on itself the duty of making 
improvements, assisted in the good work by contributions 
from our foreign friends.^ 

Before haymaking, which begins about the 20th of 
July, and is accomplished by the aid of troops of lightly 
clad dames of the Val Tellina and their cavaliers, you are 
forbidden under a penalty to set foot on the meadows. 
The policeman, who is charged in summer with the 
enforcement of the laws, has a watchful eya 

^ The landlord of the Weisses Kreuz is the Treasurer. Dona- 
tions are also received by the other hotelkeepers. 
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L Bound the Village.^ 

This walk will take us from an hour to an hour and a 
half. 2 

Let us begin at the Hotel Roseg, keep down the old 
highroad, then down a narrow path to the left, and cross 
the Flatz by the footbridge (put up in 1872 by the pro- 
prietors of the Hotel Roseg). Mounting the old bank of 
the stream, we come to a charming little wood of slim 
larches. The path straight on leads to St. Moritz. We 
bend to the left, in the pleasant shade, and presently pass 
a small nursery of pines and firs. This, with the skirt of 
the little wood, is the private property of a Pontresina 
man ; the rest of the wood, as well as the rough pasture- 
ground adjoining, belongs to the Community of Celerina. 
On the right we find great blocks of stone, larger as we 
advance, in some places piled up high one on another. 
These are remains of a moraine of a primeval glacier, 
probably the present Morteratsch and Boseg Glaciers in 
ona It will repay you to diverge a little into the wood 
from the path, so as to get a nearer view of the huge 
blocks of granite. The site of the moraine is evident ; 

^ Arabia Halleri ; Gagea Liottardi ; Soldanella alpina. 
* The time given for doing a walk is always reckoned for a qxiiet, 
comfortable pace, little, if at all, over three miles an hour. 
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Round the at a little depth below the surface you come on sand, 

ill&tre 

then on rolled stones (GeroU). The thinness of the soil 
is the cause of so many of the trees dying, and of the 
wood having the appearance from a distance of being 
quite young, though it is many a day since it reached 
mature years. 

In a few minutes, we are at the end of the wood. Our 
path leads into an old carriage-road. Before this, in its 
turn, joins the road up the Eoseg Valley, there is a lime- 
kiln, on the right, from which we see, to the east, the point 
of Piz Languard coming out, in a line with the Chapel at 
the burial-ground. We shall have a still better view of it, 
if we move up into the shade of the nearest clump of trees 
(near which is the new lawn-tennis court). Between Piz 
Languard and the Bemina Pass we see Paradies, with the 
Paun Ziicher (Sugarloaf), easily recognisable from its name. 
In the Eoseg Valley appears Piz Tschierva, which we have 
not before had occasion to mention. In the opposite direc- 
tion, at the foot of Piz Padella, a chapel is visible, St. 
Peter's at Samaden, where burial-services are performed. 

We cross a bridge over the Eoseg stream, built in 
1812, and, keeping along the narrow road, we come to 
Punt Ota (High Bridge), built in 1710. An inscription 
rescues from oblivion the names of the then heads of the 
Community. It was at this spot that, at the time of the 
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Reformation, the images of the Saints were thrown into i. Round t 
the chasm. The Pontresina folk urged : If they are of 
no good to us, they will be of no good to any one else; the 
practical suggestion having been made in some quarters, 
that they should be sold to the Val Tellina people for 
further usa 

The triangle formed by the road with the Eoseg and 
Morteratsch streams affords charming resting-places, which 
may be used after the hay has been got in. It presents 
also to sketchers and photographers the best points of 
view into the deep bed of the Morteratsch stream. This 
the stream has dug for itself in the course of ages ; or 
else the stream, finding a passage down a fissure in the 
rock, has gradually widened and deepened its bed. The 
smooth, scooped-out places which may be seen in the side 
rocks, up to the level of the ground, record the action of 
the water. A little projection quite close to the bridge 
aud below it, on the left bank, enables us to look down 
perpendicularly to the bottom of the ravine. At the same 
spot there stands a solitary fir (Fichte), a rare tree in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Village. 

From Punt Ota the road leads uphill to the Lower 
VDlage. But we do not cross the bridge ; we keep on by 
the path at the side of the gorge, which becomes more 
and more interesting in character as we advance. When 
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Round the we have gone a hundred yards or so, a seat on the left, 
behind a great boulder, invites us to sit. From this 
point the most timid can look down on the stream, 
as far below it tumbles from shelf to shelf, now winding 
along in a thread, now spreading into a broad basin. If 
you have a steady head, you can support yourself on a 
dwarf pine and measure the depth with your eye from 
the edge of the perpendicular rock. You should come 
here in the forenoon when the sun lights up the gorge. 
The best time is when the stream is swollen by rain or the 
melting of the snow in spring. A few steps farther, a 
projecting rock, with cembran pines fringing its edge, 
again affords a striking glimpse of the depths of the 
gorge, bridged over by the trunk of a fallen tree. 

At the next seat, directly opposite the point where a 
branch of the Languard stream makes a small but pretty 
waterfall, we see the end, or rather the beginning, of the 
gorge. Here the cleft is so narrow that the root of a tree 
has stuck fast in it, and becomes visible when the water 
is low. To this point a small side-path leads down by 
an old nursery. The farther we press on, on the moss- 
grown terrace, along the cleft, now closing and again 
widening, the more are we repaid by the views we get of 
this piece of time's handiwork. 

Returning up to our path, let us leave the stream and 
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betake ourselves into the wood, whjere the ear can rest i- Round ti 

village. 

from the cries of the spirits of the gorge. To the left, a 
path through the meadow leads to a new footbridge, put 
up by the proprietors of the Hotel Steinbock. It would 
enable us to shorten our walk considerably. But we go 
on round the meadow, leaving for another time the Tais 
walk (page 38), which turns off to the right. At the point 
where the path begins again to run parallel to the 
Morteratsch stream, the peak of Piz Languard comes out. 
In another ten minutes we are out of the wood, with the 
Bemina Pass in front, the Paun Ziicher and Paradies on 
the left. After a short time we come to another seat, 
and directly opposite is the Languard Fall ; it has most 
water in June; the eveoing sun lights it up best. The 
water has to work a sawmill before it can blend itself 
with the Morteratsch stream. 

If we were going to the Morteratsch Glacier, we should 
keep to the old road along the left bank of the stream. 
But we avail ourselves of the bridge and cross to the 
Bemina road. From this point we see a bit of Piz Palu, 
and nearer, Munt Pers, with the black moraine of the 
Morteratsch Glacier at its foot. Bearing to the left, we 
pass a limekilu, and at the fourth telegraph-post before 
reaching the viDage, we turn off the road, and take the 
footpath on the right which leads up into the wood. At 
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•niuaihu Ihe third seat we nee the whole of Pontresiiia spread 
beibre us. St Peter's, above Samaden, again appears, 
f^^d, in the middle distance, in the valley of the Inn, we 
see the sqiuure tower of St John, the woodwork of which 
was destroyed by lightning some two centuries ago. It 
is the mortuary Chapel for Oelerina, of which village 
we see only the Church tower. The chain of Piz Julier 
is flue fh>m this point 

The path continues almost on a level We come to 
the old Tower and the burial-ground, cross the steep road 
leading to Piz Languard, and in a short time reach again 
the shade of treea The jroad, which is used for hauling 
wooili now merges into a good footpath. Fine grass for 
imiituro withers here unused ; cattle would keep down the 
young shoots of the trees, so they are shut out It will 
bo many a long day before we have expiated the sins of 
our fUthers in the matter of woods. Many a wagon-load 
nf bttiUUng timber and firewood will have to be procured 
t\)V \\M\\ cash and dragged over the passes, before our 
WOiuIn ^vt\ so far restored as to allow of our warming our 
IHHUUN witli homo-grown loga 

Wo loavo to the \tit the pathway which would bring 
un ili^n to tho Ok\irol), and keep on straight through rows 
iif Mumll i^nodt lartthos, and firs, which have been planted 
with dkili and suotiossi We r«aoh the top of a terraced 
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hill (Crast* Ota, High Ridge), which in remote ages formed i. Roimd ti 
part of a front-moraine of the Morteratsch Glacier. To the 
south of Piz Julier, there have come out Piz Polaschin 
and Piz Lagrev, and, in the valley, St. Moritz and Celerina. 

A zigzag path leads through the young plantation up 
the Munt della Bes-cha, which we reserve for another day. 
We keep along the ridge of Crast* Ota, which affords some 
good points of view, especially into the Roseg Valley. 
On its slope a potato plot, perhaps the most elevated in 
Europe, is to be seen. We descend to a nursery, carefully 
managed, which supplies material for the planting of bare 
hill-sides. 

The small building at the foot of the hill is the new 
Shooting-hut, which the active Pontresina Eifle-club has 
put up, in order that its patriotic rifle-practice may be 
carried on even in bad weather. The usual time for 
practice is Sunday afternoon ; but there is seldom any in 
the height of the season, most of the shooters being then 
employed as guides and drivers. 

Passing a shady seat, we reach another hut, where the 
greenish soap-stone (Speckstein), quarried above the 
Hotel Roseg, is worked with hammer and chisel In 
1864 the quarry, the opening into which is high up in 
the face of the cliff, was discovered by cka.TaLR&\\ssi ^^^ 
had known of its existence. TTaa Cjotmssnmk^^ ,^«D^fc^ "^jw 
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the lease of it, but that expired in 1876, and has not been 
renewed, and the working is stopped. The stone has 
been employed about many of the new buildings. It 
ornaments also the fitting of the Paracelsus spring at St. 
Moritz. Two English gravestones in the burial-ground 
are made of it. 

A few hundred yards, and we arrive at the point from 
which we set out to make our circuit of the Village. 



2. To St. Moritz by the Ada d'im Ijej.^ 

This is a walk of about an hour and a half. The 
shortest way is over the footbridge below the Hotel 
Roseg, straight through the wood, and across the grazing- 
ground to the other side of the valley. Here we cross 
at right angles a rough road. If we set out from the 
Church and come over Punt Ota, this road brings us to 
the same point. The path, from the point where it 
crosses the road, leads gradually up from the level to a 
thinly wooded hill. This belongs to the Community of 
Celerioa. 

We mount for some five minutes, when we see 

^ Ada is the Romansch 'word for Maiensass, a dairy-farmhouse ; 
d'im Lej is Romansch for dovm by the lake, and is the proper 
name of this Acla, not Silva. 
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Samaden, and after another five minutes, Piz Julier in 2. To st. 
front, Piz Languard behind ; we ascend for about twenty the acU^ 
minutes more; then it is falling ground till we come 
closa to the little Statz Lake.^ 

The Statz Lake contains large numbers of a blackish 
fish, a kind of carp (in Eomansch, Plotza), unfortunately 
not good to eat; the lake was, no doubt, artificially 
stocked with them. We keep along the right bank, and 
when we reach the outflow, we see the Ada before us. 
High up on the opposite hill is the village of St. Moritz ; 
beyond the sloping meadow, the soft green lake, spread- 
ing between woods of cembran pine, fills the valley. It 
is an idyllic scene ; there is nothing to remind us that 
we are at a height of six thousand feet. Eefreshments, 
milk, coffee, and so forth, are to be had at the Ada. 
It is a favourite afternoon resort of the patients from St. 
Moritz, who come from the Bath-establishment, by boat 
on the lake or on foot along its edge.^ We can in 
either way reach the Bath-establishment from the Ada 
in about half an hour. . Or we can take the new foot- 
path to the right along the side of the hill, which 
presents many good points of view, and in some twenty- 

^ Drosera longifolia, rotundifolia ; Carez filiformis, irrigua, 
microglochin ; Vaccinium oxycoccos. 
^ Allium scboenophrasum. 
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'o St. five minutes we come to the waterfall, at the outflow of 

ita by ' 

Ada the Inn from the St. Moritz Lake; and thence we ascend 
to the villaga 

On the return from the Ada many people have missed 
their way, when they have come to the end of the Statz 
Lake, either by taking the broad road to their lefb, 
which goes to Celerina, or by following the road to their 
right, which leads up to a wood-cutting station in the 
forest. The true course here (as often) lies in the 
middla However, the footpath is now well marked. If 
you go straight to the right along the wood-road leading 
eastwards towards Piz Eosatsch, after two hundred 
yards or so you will see on your right, between the road 
and the lake, a powerful spring bubbling up. It rises 
only in spring and summer; in late autumn the spot 
is dry. 

8. To the Baths at St. Moritz by the Statz Alp. 

We cross Punt Ota, then the first bridge over the 
Roseg stream, and, keeping on up the hill-side in front, 
follow the wheel tracks, which lead into the wood, 
between two fences, considerably to the left of the lime- 
kiln. After some five-and-twenty minutes* walk, we 
cross a small green open, and find a somewhat steeper 
footpath on our left, which, in five-and-twenty minutes 
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more, brings us on to a broad meadow level, the Plaun 3. To the 
da Statz (pronounced plaim ; Latin, planum), Moritz by 

Our mounting is at an end ; over undulating pasture- Aip. 
ground we keep on steadily westwards, in the direction 
of Piz Julier. On our right, the white houses of 
Samaden gleam through the trees ; Piz Kesch rears his 
head over the Orasta Mora. In a few minutes we are 
at the huts of the Statz Alp,^ belonging to Celerina. 
Here a road begins, which we follow as far as the point 
where it turns down through the wood, and by the Statz 
Lake, to Celerina. We remain on the upper pasture- 
ground, cross the small brook which runs through it, 
and come again to a footpath ; which, in about a 
quarter of an hour, brings us to a little hut, and 
there is lost. Now Piz Julier is our only guide. 
But not for long; among the trees we find a wood- 
cutters' road by the edge of the stream, which soon 
leads us to our ultimate point The whole walk takes 
under two hours. 

For a change another line may be taken, starting i^om 
the point where the footpath from Pontresina to the 
Ada d'im Lej crosses the rough road out of the Roseg 
Valley (page 26) and begins to ascend. Keep along the 
stone wall, and if you are lucky, you will hit on a sort 

^ Primula Muietiana ; Pyrola nnifloTa ; kO^^"^ Tawswrs^Kf^ka^ 
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3. To the of path up the hill-side to the left. At any rate, you 

Moritz by will easily reach the Plaun da Statz. 

Alp. Various combinations may be made at pleasure of the 

walks about the foot of Piz Kosatsch, and over and 
among the wooded knolls scattered between Pontresina 
and St. Moritz. The region is free from danger; you 
may go astray for a while, but cannot well altogether 
lose your way. The path opened in 1878 along the 
right bank of the gorge of the Inn (below the St. Moritz 
Lake) extends the opportunities for varying the walks 
in this quarter. 

4. To the Itoseg Glacier.^ 

It takes about three hours to reach the Glacier, and 
about two and a half to return, on foot the whole way. 

One-horse carriages and mountain-cars may be taken 
as far as the refreshment-housa 

As we enter the Valley, we have the wooded Muottas 
of Pontresina on the left, and that of Celerina on the 
right. After some fifteen minutes' walk from Punt Ota, 
we see on the left in the wood an antient middle-moraine. 
In another twenty minutes we see below, on the left, a 

^ In the Boseg Valley : Adoxa moschatellina ; Liimsea borealis ; 
Gnaphalium supinum ; Sedum villosum ; Bupleurum stellatom ; 
Geranium aoonitifolium ; Semperyivnm Wulfenii. 
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little dairy-farmhouse, named Ada Colani, where a foot- 4. To the Rc 
bridge crosses the stream. '*«'*'"='"■ 

Here a low loose wall, crossing the valley, marks the 
boundary of the territory of the Community of Pontre- 
sina. Up the Valley to this point the land, on both 
sides of the stream, is the property of Pontresina ; the 
grass goes with the soil, but the trees belong to Samaden 
and Celerina ! This division of property, not exactly 
characterised by absolute wisdom, comes down to us 
from a time when pasturage was more highly prized than 
woodland ; the woods being thought to be inexhaustible. 
So anomalous a state of things should at once be put an 
end to ; but the nut may be hard to crack. Above the 
little boundary wall the whole Valley belongs to 
Samaden. 

Near the Ada snow often lies deep across the road late 
into the spring. This is the remains of an avalanche 
which rushes down, by a long, steep route from the 
rocks of Piz Rosatsch on our right, and collects a mass 
of snow sufficient to o£fer a long resistance to the sun. 
Ten minutes farther up the Valley a second footbridge 
spans the Boseg stream. At this point also the road is 
often in winter and spring covered to the depth of a 
fathom by avalanches, which sweep down from Piz 
Chalchagn on our left, even acioea ttie ^\x^«a3i. ^<iRfc>s^ 
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Tniuti lin thtt courfic of the avalanches we see the bed of a torrent, 
NO that wo meet here with the two worst destroyers of 
niir iiioiuitaina in close alliance. In 1834, the year of 
i\m (It'niidfiil floods, huge stones were rolled one over 
(iiMtthtir by the force of this torrent. 

I'^urthar on wo come to a small level place, from which the 
whllM himil i»f V\i Corvatsch comes into view, on the right. 

Al^ Uiu (iputi aiuvoe called the First Alp (Alp priima), 
WM urnuM to tho right bank of the stream, and after a 
ImmmIi'^kI yunU or so, we find some powerful springs of 
wiU^ir niMhing out of tho ground on the right, close below 
IImi mu\, Karthor on, on the left, there is an antient 
MiiddiM iHomliio, (Munposed of small granite blocks. At 
|.ltti Htiiumil Alp (Alp seguonda)^ we find ourselves directly 
iMulor tho point of Piz Ohalchagn. After another half- 
hour, wo roaoh tho narrowest part of the Valley. The 
lotitf hill (oallod Muot da Crasta) on the farther side of 
tlio MtiHUiUi, wliich is to blame for the narrowing of the 
Valloy, coiuiHts of sand and earth and loose stones, 
aiid is by oxperts considered to be an antient end- 
moraine, notwithstanding its unusual size relatively to the 
distance between it and the Glacier. The back of this hill 
is thickly wooded, and at the end of September and in 
October chamois are to be seen grazing here in consider- 

^ Gentiana Charpentieri. 
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able numbers, and still more on the green slopes of Piz *. TotheRc 

. , r . J seg Glacier. 

Surlej, which nses behind. 

At the last bridge the Valley suddenly widens out into 
an extensive bare flat We come to a small refreshment- 
house (where some beds may be found by those who wish 
to sleep out for high expeditions). 

On the opposite side of the valley lie the huts of Alp 
Misaun (pronounced Misaim). 

From the refreshment-house, the route to Alp Surovel, 
Fuorcla Surlej, and Piz Corvatsch, leads straight up the 
hill behind. We keep down in the Valley, and wander 
on in the direction of the Glacier. Piz Roseg shews us, 
little by little, its three summits. In about twenty 
minutes* walk from the refreshment-house, we reach a 
small open space of the most picturesque character; 
luxuriant pines and rough walls of rock, vertically striped 
with grey and black, stand round a spot of bright green ; 
and large slabs of stone form a natural shelter for un- 
happy mortals overtaken by a storm. 

We go on for twenty or thirty paces ; then we see a 
path branching off to the right up the mountain side ; 
that is the way to Alp Ota (High Alp). We still keep 
on the level, and follow the rough path over stones and 
among streams, till, in about a quarter of an hour^ we 
reach the Glacier. 

B 
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» the Ro- The way to get on to the Glacier cannot Ije particularly 
described, as the form of the end of the Glacier changes 
from year to year. The side-moraine too, which has to 
be crossed at its end, is, during the warm weather, in a 
state of continual alteration. Great care is requisite. 
Some years ago, a Frenchman going too close to the 
point where the stream comes out from under the ice, was 
killed on the spot by a stone falling. When the moraine 
is crossed, the first mount on the ice is usually steep for 
half an hour up ; here an ice-axe is often required, and 
for those who are unpractised, either a guide or an ex- 
perienced companion is necessary. Once this is accom- 
plished, all difficulty is over, and one may wander over 
the great ice-stream for hours, without danger or trouble. 
But no one should go on any glacier without nailed shoes. 

6. To ALp Ota, above the Itoseg Glacier. 

The time is the same as for the Roseg Glacier. 

The way has been already described up the Roseg 
Valley and to the point where the path branches off to 
the right up the mountain side. We take this path, and 
after we have mounted for about a quarter of an hour, 
chiefly over slaty ground, there comes out, towards the 
south-east, the Queen of our Canton's mountains, Piz 
Bemina. We are soon in the r^on where trees cease, 
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and it is interesting, as we pass the last cembran pines, 5j^to^^p^ 
to see with what desperation they still throw out their the Roseg 

Glacier 

roots in search of nourishment, in order to maintain their 
troubled existence. 

We reach Alp Ota; an easy hour's walk from the 
refreshment-housa In the hut at the Alp Bergamask 
shepherds live in summer.. These original people and 
their flocks are, at present, the object of some stringent 
legislation on the part of our Cantonal authorities ; they 
bring us little money, and much cattle disease ; and they 
are dangerous enemies to our woods. 

There is no distant view from Alp Ota ; but we look 
into the clefts of the grand ice-flelds which, immediately 
in front, fall over the steep rocks like landslips, and 
then sliding forward join the Roseg Glacier. The evening 
light is best for this wild panorama. We see by the 
black lines, which are, in fact, moraines and walls and 
heaps of stones and rubbish, how the weaker glaciers, by 
collision with the stronger ones, are forced to change 
their direction, and, like smaller streams, to follow the 
main current The Roseg Glacier has of late receded 
considerably. Its termination, which lies directly below 
us in the Ysdley, reached, as late as 1848, to that semi- 
circular rubbish-wall, which now stands &o\aA ^2«fc^ 
hundred yards farther down. TY^ '^^ Vsk «s^ ^^^ 
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6. To Alp moraine : the cause of its existence being that the push- 

Ota, above ' o x- 

the Roseg ing onward and the melting away of the Glacier for a 
long time kept each other in check, and, as it were, 
balanced, at this point, and the stones falling from the ice 
during this time formed a heap at the spot. A second 
end-moraine, of former days, may be observed running 
parallel to the one just mentioned, at a distance of some 
hundred and twenty yards from the present Glacier.* 
If you walk over the wild stony space between these two 
end-moraines, you will find here and there hillocks con- 
sisting of ice covered up in sand, and beside each of them 
a great collection of stones, quite smooth and rounded, 
shaped like balls and eggs. It was, no doubt, in each 
case, a glacier-mill that did this polishing. 

The high rugged peaks which border the near 
horizon are for the most part already known to us. 
Beginning from our right, we see a side of Piz Glii- 
schaint; then Piz Sella; next the two white summits 
of Piz Roseg, and beyond them the third one, black 
and much lower. Between Piz Roseg and Piz Sella lies 
the Sella Pass, by which a descent may be made into 
Italy. 

Piz Eoseg ends opposite to us in an ofifshoot, called 

* The measurements were taken in October 1874. Since then 
the GJacier haa retreated still more. 
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Agagliouls,* an oasis in the vast ice-desert, to which the «• To Aip 
Bergamask men drive their sheep over the Glacier for the Roseg 
pastura With glasses you can see still standing on it 
a couple of cembran pine trees, of considerable growth, 
but utterly dead. 

The saddle to the left of Piz Eoseg, between it and 
Monte di Scerscen, is called Fuorcla Tschierva-Scerscen. 
Dr. P. Giissfeldt made the first ascent of it in 1872, 
with the guides Hans Grass and P. Jenny, and the porter 
Capatt, from Pontresina. Upwards of four hundred 
steps had to be cut in the hard, firm snow-wall, which 
stands in some parts at an angle of 70^ 

Farther to the left follow, in order, Monte di Scerscen, 
Piz Bemina, which falls away in precipices towards 
the south, and the rounded head of Piz Morteratsch; 
then Piz Tschierva and Piz Misaun. Then come the 
little Piz Vadrettin, and, at the end of the chain, Piz 
Ohalchagn. The opening of the valley shews us only 
Hunt della Bes-cha. 

6. The Bosellas Walk. 

You reach this in a quarter of an hour from Pontre- 
sina, taking the road into the wood, on the left, between 

' ^ Alchemilla pentaphyllea ; Achillea ii»3\a.\ ^^Xs^^msos^ "^okssn-- 
sphsericuin ; Primula integrifolia, grayeol^^^. 
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. The Ro- Punt Ota and the first bridge over the Roseg stream. 

eUas Walk. . /. i , . , 

This brings you to a footpath, which, after a twenty 
minutes' walk, ends at a level spot carpeted with soft 
moss, and looking as if made for picnic purposes. But 
you must beware of the penalty for lighting a fire in 
the woods, and choose a spot not nearer the trees than 
the prescribed distance of twenty feet 

The walk may be continued, for variety, over the 
footbridge near the Ada Colani (page 31), and back by 
the Roseg road. 

7. The TaiB Walk. 

This has been already mentioned (page 23). It forms 
a junction between the walk along the gorge of the 
Morteratsch stream and the Kosellas walk, and ends in 
a resting-place, from which there is a good view. This 
is a pleasant walk in the midday heat, as it affords per- 
fect shade in the thick wood. 

By the side of the walk are to be seen many great 
blocks of the same kind of talcose slate (Talkschiefer) as 
that which comes out on Piz Tschierva and on Agagliouls. 

8. Muottas da Fontresina. 

This is the name of the round, wooded, moimtain spur, 
projecting from Piz Chalchagn towiards Pontresina. A 
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walk up through the wood was opened in 1878 ; an hour 8. Muottas 
and a half up, 1340 feet, an hour down. You go over sioa. 
Punt Ota, and, instead of turning to the left along the 
gorge, keep straight on into the wood. The path crosses 
the Tais walk, and mounts in zigzags, in the shade, 
through a thick undergrowth of bUberries (ripe in 
September). 

In the wood you may observe larches and cembran 
pines, in separate pairs, standing close side by sida The 
larch is always on the sunny side, and seems to favour by 
its shade the growth of the cembra. A cembra that 
grows in the shade of a larch is always much straighter 
than others. While in the lower ground the larches are 
the more numerous, above, near the edge of the wood, 
the cembras predominate. For the last quarter of an 
hour the hill-side is treeless ; the path lies among granite 
rocks marked and finely rounded by primeval glaciers. 
The markings run in the direction of the Pontresina 
Valley, parallel to the Morteratsch stream, and thus 
testify to the once immense size of the Morteratsch 
Glacier, and to the line of its movement. 

The walk ends at a wooden cross, set up, like many 
others in our neighbourhood, for the purposes of a survey 
of the forest lands. The view is limited. But we may 
-study the formation of the Laagvxax^ Tasksa. ^Tts&^s^^'^^ 
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Muottas mountain between Las Sruors and Piz Languard is Piz 
aa. Muragl; one comer of it rises so steeply, that from 

Pontresina it looks like a distinct peak, and it has thus 

acquired a separate name — Piz Cltis. 

If we go on down fifty or sixty yards from the cross 

towards the Morteratsch valley, we have a view of the 

Languard waterfall from top to bottom. 

9. To the Morteratsch Glacier. 

The walk to the Morteratsch Glacier takes about an 
hour and a half. The best time for it is the forenoon. 
A carriage can be taken most of the way. 

To walk, we go up the Bernina road, cross the 
Morteratsch stream near the Sawmill, and take the drift- 
way on the left bank along the foot of Piz Chalchagn. 
When we have gone along the left bank for about half 
an hour, through wood and over pasture, and (after hay- 
harvest) in part across soft meadows, we find ourselves 
directly opposite Paradies and Paun Ziicher. With a 
good glass one can see on their rocks chamois almost 
always, and in September chamois-hunters. 

In the entrance of the Bernina Pass, Piz Lagalb is 
seen. After some fifteen minutes farther, there appears 
on the left of that mountain the white peak of Piz Alv, 
one of the rare limestone masses in our granitic mountain- 
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world. Meanwhile, to the right of Piz Palii, Bella Vista ». To the 

' ^ ' Morteratsch 

has come out. Below it, we see, in the midst of eternal Glacier. 
snow, a black rock, the Ohamds-liberty (Gemsen-Freiheit). 

PasMng an Alp-hut (Alp nouva), we reach the limit of 
the living green and the beginning of the dead glacier 
stones. From the new refreshment-house we see, to the 
right, beside Bella Vista, the jagged rocks of Crast* 
Agtizza, then the peak of Piz Bemina, and last Piz 
Morteratsch. 

Close before us lies the Morteratsch Glacier, with its 
coyering of moraine and its pale-blue ice-portaL At 
that point, stones larger or smaller fall every moment, as 
their supports give way under the summer warmth ; too 
near an approach is^ therefore, dangerous. In the 
summer of 1877 three Germans from St. Moritz at- 
tempted to pass between the Glacier and the rocks 
along its edge ; suddenly two stones came down from 
the Glacier ; the larger stone passed close by them ; one 
of them had his foot crushed by the smaller stone. 

A glance is enough to shew that the Glacier has be- 
come shorter and more wasted in late yeara There was 
however, a time, and many in Pontresina remember it, 
when the Glacier was still smaller ; the cattle then found 
luxuriant pasture, some ten minutes' walk farther \5;^ 
the Valley, where now the Glacier exX.e\i'^%. '^V^ ^^^asssosa. 
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in. 



[o^ratech °^ *^® Alp-hut of that period may still be seen; its 
fiacier. destruction was caused by the floods of 1834. 

The way on to the Glacier is not, as in the case of 
the Roseg Glacier, in front — that is, at the extreme end 
of the ice — ^but a good distance up the western side. 
Going on from the refreshment-house, we come to a 
well-formed path leading up the rocky point at the 
proper left, or western, end of the Glacier. We mount 
by this path, pass two small huts in a trough in the 
rocks, which bears the name of Ohiinetta (cradle), and in 
five minutes come to a point where another path branches 
oflf to the left, down bare rocks to the edge of the 
Glacier, and at the end of this descent we mount the 
sloping ica The Glacier is easier to get on to than the 
Eoseg Glacier, but the observations made as to that 
Glacier should be attended to here also. No inex- 
perienced person should go on the ice without assistance. 
The walk up the Glacier may be extended at pleasure. 
The nearer we go to Isla Persa (page 67), the more we 
find the Glacier broken. The finest point of the Glacier 
in itself is the ice-fall below and to the left of Isla Persa, 
at the junction of the Pers Glacier with the Morteratsch 
Glacier. Here the ice masses tower up in the grandest 
confusion j the deepest rifts shew their wondrous blue. 
Prom the Bemina road this ice -fall is seen plainly 
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just beyond the foot of Hunt Per& But at that dis- o. To the 
tance it looks merely like a wrinkled piece of the Glacier j Giader. 
one has no idea of the deep impression which a visit to 
it will produce. 

On our way back from the Glacier, we may keep by 
the right side of the Morteratsch stream. We cross it 
at the refreshment-house. Then a good footpath leads to 
the waterfall on the Bemina stream. The best way to 
see that is to mount the rock on our right immediately 
above the bridga Orossmg the bridge, we find on the 
other bank two paths to choose between ; the shorter and 
easier is the lower one ; the upper one involves a little 
ascent, but affords fine views back on the Glacier and 
the grand peaks that stand round its enormous mass. 
The upper path crosses the old Bemina road ; and we 
may either follow that down to the place where carriages 
wait (Kutscherplatz), or keep to the path, in which latter 
case we shall in a few minutes reach the new Bemina 
road, below Montebello, a former station of the engineers 
when surveying. 

However, in any case, one should not fail to make a 
closer inspection of a piece up and down the old Bemina 
road. Down here, only some fifteen years ago, the post 
coach with its three horses used to rattle along at fvsIL 
trot, notwithstanding the narrowiveaa oi \Jtkfe xq^ ^sA'^iu^ 
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9. To the excessive steepness. Doubtless many a traveller has at 

Morteratsch 

Glacier. this bit shut his eyes hard, and thought on wife and 
family, while the audacious driver was cracking his whip 
incessantly, as if madly bent on rushing to destruction 
with all his fares. In winter, the interest was height- 
ened ; the steepest places were covered with smooth ice ; 
the driver laid an iron chain under one side of the sledge, 
sat himself down, and grasped firmly the other side of the 
sledge ; the horse set close together his hind feet and his 
fore feet, then brought up the hind pair close to the fore 
pair ; and so, with the sledge, down slid horse and man, 
without any seeming consciousness of the marvellous 
character of their performance, perhaps even pleased to 
be spared exertion for so much of their journey. 

From the carriage-stand we keep along the carriage- 
road ; but at the point where it turns up towards the 
present Bemina road, we bear to our left, and follow the 
old road on the lower level. Some seven minutes' walk, 
however, before reaching the Sawmill, we are compelled 
to turn into the high road, unless we have escaped to the 
left bank of the stream, by the bridge a little higher up. 

10. To the Iianguard Alp. 

This is about an hour's walk up, 1200 feet. The way 
isr ^Iirou^h Carlihof to the Chapel. Steep windings bring 
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us up above the edge of the wood to the Alp-hut. Here lo. To the 
we have done about a third of the distance to the top of Aip. 
Piz Languard. 

At the hut we see the Julier chain from Piz Albula to 
Piz Lagrev; behind Piz Rosatsch, the peaks Surlej, 
Arias, and Corvatsch. To the left of Piz Chalchagn, the 
range begins with Crast' Agiizza. Between it and Bella 
Vista Piz Zuppo rises in the background. If we go on 
twenty paces, we get a view of Piz Bemina to the right 
of Crast' Agiizza. Piz Palii and Piz Cambrena close the 
grand glacier panorama towards the east. 

Any one who has a steady head may go on to the 
Languard stream, close by, and see its wild jumps from 
rock to rock down to the Sawmill. 

11. The Schafberg Walk. 

There are three ways, one from either end of the Vil- 
lage, and one from the middle, ascending near the Roseg 
Hotel, the Steinbock Hotel, and the Church, respectively. 
The three join at the upper end of Crast* Ota, where there 
is a seat, 410 feet up. Thence the path brings us in 
zigzags, through a plantation, which is still young but 
hopefuL Soon a point of Bella Vista comes out, to the 
right of Piz Palii, over the eastern slope of Piz Chalchajsgi^.. 
After some minutes we pass aaol\ieit ^^a.\i ^^^aRfc^^'^^^'^^^ 
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11. The jecting rock. The second point of Bella Vista has now 
Walk. ^ come out. At the foot of the third flank of Piz Palii, we 
see the Chamois-liberty, rocks clear of glacier. The St. 
Moritz Lake too peeps out. We mount again. Para- 
dies, and farther, - in the background, Munt Albris, ap- 
pear over the Languard Alp. In some ten minutes 
there appears the lower part of the Morteratsch Glacier ; 
then in turn, come out, first, to the left in the Roseg 
Valley, over the Muottas of Pontresina, Piz Tschierva ; 
shortly afterwards, the Statz Lake; beyond it the St 
Moritz Lake, with the H6tel du Lac. Then some more 
turnings, and the trees cease. To the left of the H6tel 
du Lac the H6tel Victoria is visible. In the south-west 
appear the peaks of the Val Bregaglia (BergeU) ; the 
highest is Piz Duan. 

The path goes on, below an old shepherd's hut, almost 
on a level to the last seat, exactly over the Hotel Boseg 
(1280 feet up). 

Most of the mountains seen from this point have been 
already named, either in the description of the view from 
above the Church (page 2), or in that of the walk up. 
The following objects are not familiar to us : the Lan- 
guard Glacier to the left of Munt Albris ; to the right of 
the Bemina Pass, Piz Oambrena and Piz Aries; Piz 
Lagrev and Piz Polaschin, both south of Piz Julier; 
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lastly, the Campf^r Lake. The Roseg Valley, with its ii. The 
glacier-field, lies in great beauty before us. waik. ^ 

The best time of the day for this walk is the early 
morning. It takes about an hour and a quarter to reach 
the last seat 
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IV. 

The Estsier Mountain and Glacier 

Expeditions. 

The name of the easier expeditions is legion. I will 

mention some of the most interesting, taking them 

in order as they come on our map, beginning at the 

north-east 

L Muottas Miiragl.^ 

The way is down the high-road towards Samaden for 
some ten minutes, then past a well of the simplest con- 
struction on the right, along the farm road, and on 
through pleasant rolling meadow, to the Muragl stream 
with its wooded banks. Crossing this, and mounting 
for some time through the wood, we come on a mountain 
road. 

Presently a bridge, leading to two Alp-huts on the 
left bank of the stream, is seen ; in the late summer and 
autumn — that is, as soon as the meadows are mown — ^you 

^ This mountain is otherwise called Muottas da Samedan (the 
Bomansch for Samaden). 
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may strike out a much shorter way from Pontresina to i. Muottas 

Moiaffl 

this point, by crossing the meadows, close along the 
lower edge of the woods ; only you must be on the watch 
for marshy spots. 

Keeping along the mountain road, we reach in another 
twenty minutes the lower Muragl Alp, where we can 
partake, at small cost, of specimens of the products of an 
Alp. Immediately behind the huts we may ascend the 
mountain side to the left. But this is a steep climb ; and 
the better way is to go on up the right bank of the 
stream until a ruined enclosure is reached ; here the path 
turns sharp back up the mountain-side in easy zigzags. 

As we ascend we open out in the background at the 
head of the valley the thin steep peak of Piz Muragl ; 
to the right of it and somewhat nearer, we see one of 
the Sruors; and, still nearer, the Munt della Bes-cha. 
In three-quarters of an hour from the lower Alp we 
reach the upper Alp, the highest dairy in the Upper 
Engadine (some 8000 feet above the sea).i The 
pasturage belongs to Samaden. Directly east of us 
stands Piz Vadret. The view into the Roseg Valley is 
good: Piz Morteratsch and Piz Bemina are seen; Piz 
Roseg is hidden behind Piz Tschierva. On an almost 
level path, towards the north-west, in ten minutes we 

^ Semperyivam'W\)i\i«n\\. 
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1. Muottas reach the cairn. Some two hundred yards from i 
Alp-huts there is a drinking-place for cattle, which 
also (notwithstanding the difference of rank) may ma 
use of, as it offers good spring water. At the cai 
suddenly and almost at the same moment, Samaden a 
Bevers appear. The whole smiling valley up to 1 
Maloja, with its lakes and woods and bright yillag 
lies before us. This point should be reached early 
the day, if possible, as the rays of the evening e 
reflected from the lakes destroy the colouring of i 
picture. 

We already know most of the mountains which we i 
here. Piz Kesch in the north has great effect. W 
glasses, the path the whole way up Piz Ot may be trac 
If we move a hundred yards from the cairn, in the direct: 
in which the Inn runs, we see, over the Bevers Vallej 
the background, Piz d^Aela, near Bergiin, a mountain 
be eiyoyed only by trained climbers. 

The mountain on which we stand is of gneiss, 1 
the rest of the Languard mass to which it belov 
But round about us on the soft turf lie erratic bloc 
large and small. Such of them as are of diorite h; 
had their origin on Piz Vadret ; there are others, b 
ever, which are shewn by their peculiar granite comp 
tion to have formerly belonged, without doubt, to M 
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Pers. This gives us a conception how high the Engadine J- Muottw 
was filled with ice in the ice-period. In fact, in the 
valley of the Inn and the Pontresina Valley, we can see 
that all the mountain sides up to a height of about 2000 
feet above the level of the valley are rounded off ; while 
at a greater elevation the ridges, peaks, and ribs of rock 
have sharp points and edges : these projected above the 
great ice-sea, and so preserved their form. 

The walk from Pontresina to the cairn takes about 
two hours and a half. A horse may be taken the whole 
way up. The return walk by the same route takes 
about an hour and a half. But the return may be con- 
siderably shortened by a descent direct from the cairn in 
a south-westerly direction (towards the Statz Lake). 
After a few minutes, a footway is found, which leads 
down into the mountain road by which the ascent was 
made. The descent may also be made towards Samaden ; 
but the mountain on that side is steep, and caution is 
necessary. 

2. To the Top of Munt della Bes-cha. 

This is a continuation of the Schafberg walk. When 
you come to the upper edge of the wood, instead of 
bearing to the left to the last seat, keep on straight up 
the mountain side, and in an lio\ii «sA ^ \iaisl <2s^ *^?«^ 
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To the Top hours 10016 jou feach the highest point. The mountain 

s-cha. has several cairns on its ridge. The way cannot be 

missed. The most convenient line to take is up a green 

hollow way (couloir), which is easily found ; there are no 

difScult places. 

The view from the top, or from the neighbouring 
Sruors, over the Bemina group, is the most complete 
that is to be found. From Piz Carral, by the Bemina 
Pass, to Piz Chaputschin, not a single point is hidden. 
The mountains, in order from east to west, are : Carral, 
Aries, Cambrena ; Palii ; between its second and third 
summits Munt Pers in the foreground; Bella Vista, 
four summits ; Zuppo, Argient, Crast' Agiizza ; Bemina, 
with the Pizzo Bianco ; Morteratsch ; between Bemina 
and Morteratsch in the background a high ridge, the 
westem end of which shows a hump, Monte di Scerscen ; 
Tschierva; between this and Morteratsch, in the back- 
ground, Roseg, three summits ; in the foreground, Chal- 
chagn; Sella, two peaks; Gliischaint, Mongia, Chapiit- 
schin, Corvatsch; and from that towards us, Arias, 
Surlej, and Bosatsch. 

The chain from Piz Julier to Piz Kesch we already 
know. To the left of Piz Julier we see these mountains : 
Polaschin, Lagrev, Septimer, and Duan ; behind the 
Julier chain, between Piz Saluver and Piz Ot, we see 
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Cima da Flix and Piz d'Err: between Piz Ot, and 2. To the Top 

^ ofMuutdeUui 

Piz Albula, Piz Michel and Piz d'Aela ; to the east, Bes-cha. 
separated from us only by Val Muragl, Piz Vadret 
The valleys and ice-fields of Morteratsch and Itoseg lie 
open before us; in the Valley of the Inn we see the 
bright lakes and villages. 

The way up from the Yal Muragl is longer and 
stonier, but the surprise on the ridge is striking. 

8. JLaa Sruors. 

The two Sisters, which we see from Pontresina as steep 

rocky points, are accessible only to skilled mountaineers. 

The expedition requires from three to four hours up, two 

down. The third Sister stands westwards from the 

others, and somewhat towards Val Muragl, so that she 

is not observed from Pontresina. The ascent can be 

made in about an hour from Munt della Bes-cha. The 

view is very much like that from the Munt della Bes-cha, 

but better, as the height is greater, and the Morteratsch 

valley is nearer. To the east the Orteler group is seen 

in part. 

4. Paradies. 

This is a walk of from two to two and a half hours up. 
The mountain, notwithstanding its attractive najaQL<^^VA& 
not yet obtained the honour it deaer7ei&« 
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L Paradies. From the Languard Alp we take the path towards our 
left, which leads us into the Languard Valley. We are 
soon shut in from all view. At the last cembran pine, 
dead this many a day, there comes into sight, at the upper 
end of the valley, the Languard Glacier; then Munt 
Albris appears ; the round-headed mountain on the right 
is Paradies. Soon a cool spring close by the path 
invites us to drink. If we look back, St Moritz is 
in view. We cross some streams. To the left of Para- 
dies is the Paun Ziicher ; it seems a mere excrescence 
on Munt Albris, whereas from below, on the Bemina 
road, we look up to it respectfully. 

We reach the point at which, if we were going up Piz 
Languard, we should begin to mount by the zigzags to- 
wards the left. We keep yet some little distance up the 
Valley, then look for a good point for crossing the Languard 
stream, climb the opposite hill on our right up to the 
ridge, and, when we reach it, see all at once immediately 
before us the whole Morteratsch ice-field. 

If we continue the climb up the round-shouldered 
mountain to our left, we shall have visited Paradies, but 
without seeing much more than from the ridge. From 
the top we can come down the way we went up, and then 
return along the ridge to the Languard Alp. Or we may 
descend the other aide (towards VLmsA Aibiis'^ direct into 
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the Languard Valley. Here we find good water in the 4. Paradies. 

stream issuing from the little lake in front. It is possible 

also for a mountaineer to make the descent straight down 

to the Bemina road. An attempt to climb Paradies 

from the Languard Valley, directly opposite Piz Languard, 

or to descend that way, should be avoided, as the rocks 

are rotten, and, in cold weather, slippery. 

5. Fiz Languard. 

This is the most commonly made of all our excursions. 
After the Bigi, there is scarcely any Swiss mountain so 
celebrated. 

There is a path up to the summit ; two thirds of the 
way can be done on horseback. It takes three and a 
half hours or four hours to go up on foot, two and a half 
down. It is a great advantage that the ascent is made 
on the west side, which is longest in shade after sunrise. 

The first half of the way^ has been already described, 
partly under the head of the Languard Alp, and partly 
in the excursion up Paradies. From the point at 
which we should return off to the right if we were going 
to Paradies, the path leads us up to the left in zigzags, 

^ This year (1879) a new path is to be made, which will be less 
steep. But, for the present, I can only describe the old q»\s&\^5ca. 
new path mil be always more to the \%t\». 
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'. Piz Lui- in about three-quarters of an hour to the stopping-place 
for horses (Ross-Station).^ Here, those who have ridden 
up must be content to see their horses turned back to- 
wards Pontresina, and themselves left to assail, with 
unaided forces, the steep cone.^ The rule, to mount as 
slowly as possible, must be observed with double strict- 
ness ; as, even when we have made an early start, the 
sun catches us here. 

A few minutes before we reach the summit, we observe 
on the right a small hut which the painter G«orgy of 
Leipsic built. He lived here six weeks. With the 
charms of nature he had also to experience her terrors ; 
one night a frightful thunderstorm broke over him, 
lightning struck the rocks round the hut, and the artist 
found it advisable, in the midst of the tempest, to throw 
all metallic articles, even, it is said, his nailed boots, out 
of doors. 

But, up to the top ! The thought of all the troubles we 
have gone through on those steps, winding up the cone, is 
lost in our admiration of the scene A thousand peaks, 
lighted up by the sun, lie before us in stillness and mjgesty, 
like waves arrested at the wildest moment of a stonn. 

The most striking and grand objects are close to us on 

^ Carex Vahlii ; Silene acaulis ; Oxytropis uralensis. 
^ Lozula spicata ; Senecio camiolicus ; Ranunculus glacialis ; 
MitricMum nannm / iSazifraga bryoidea. 
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the south ; they are the white and pale-blue heads of the ^^ ^*^" 
Bemina group, with their mighty ice-streams.^ Far off 
to the west stands Monte Bosa, as a giant fortress, with 
the mountains of the Valais and of the Bernese Ober- 
land. To the north the splendid panorama is closed by 
the Rhaetikon chain ; to the east by the mountains of 
Tyrol, Orteler, with its load of glaciers, towering among 
them ; and in this wide circle not a peak claiming special 
notice is shut out from us. (Details may be found in the 
panoramas given by Dr. Lechner, and by Tschudi, Ball, 
and others.) 

What lies between one of these ranges and another is 
almost wholly hidden. Only the Bemina Pass, its 
lakes, and the villages of Campf^r, St. Moritz, and Cresta, 
give some touches of life to the hard picture of dead rock. 

It would be easy to discourse on the moral value of 
such expeditions, on the sense of personal nothingness 
which makes itself felt here even in the proudest bosom ; 
but appetite stirs within us, and summons us to comfort- 
able seats and a quite different occupation. Black 
choughs (Bergdohlen), with red legs and yellow bills, wheel 
round us, and dispute the remains of our repast with slim 
weasels that dart out and in among the blocks of gneiss. 

^ A picture of tWs part of the scene, by (Jeorgy's master \mwA^ 
liangs in the drawing-room of the Hot«\ ^«x^\>i. 
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5. Tiz Lan- After we have immortalized our names in the Visitors* 

gnard. 

Book, we turn to descend. As a pleasant variation of 
the return route, fairly good walkers may go back by La 
Pischa, a waterfall which tumbles over fine slate rocks 
into the Val da Fain, and so down to the Bemina Houses 
(two hours and a half). Many will rejoice at having 
ordered a carriage from Pontresina to be ready for them 
at the Houses. 

6. Val da Fain. 

The Val da Fain makes up for its want of grandeur, 
and a certain general bareness of look, by a luxuriance of 
plants and flowers,^ scarcely to be equalled anywhere at 
such a height. This is accounted for by the situation of 
the Valley, sheltered from cold winds, and receiving the 
sun's rays perpendicularly on the limestone rocks which 
close it ia Meadows cover the right side of the Valley, 
from which many a cart-load of fragrant hay is carried to 
Pontresina. Hence its name, Valley of Hay. 

The Valley opens behind the Bemina Houses between 

^ Allium Victorialis ; Paradisia liliastrum ; Bupleunim stellatum ; 
Pedicularis incamata, taberosa, tuberoso-incamata, atrorubens ; 
Pbyteuma humile ; Rauunculus Pyrenaeus; Bliododendron birsutum, 
intermedium ; Sempervivum Wulfeni ; Hieracium aurantiacum ; 
Campanula thyrsoidea ; Crepis Jacquini ; Gnapbalium Carpatbi- 
cum ; Papaver aurantiacum. 
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Munt Albris and Piz Alv. tVe cross by a wooden bridge ^^ ^a 
a picturesque little gorge, and follow the driftway, until 
it loses itself in a footpath, keeping on the right bank 
of the stream the whole way up. After about an 
hour and a half s walking from the Houses, we cross a 
side brook, which might easily be mistaken for the prin- 
cipal stream. Some dozen steps farther we find a 
Bergamask shepherd's hut, where his faithful attendant, 
the sheep-dog, greets us. The Valley now widens, and 
continues with little rise. Two small lakes mark the 
close of the Valley basin. Just beyond them we reach the 
edge of a steep descent. To this from the Houses is about 
two and a half hours' walk. 

The frontier line between Switzerland and Italy runs 
here. The monotonous-looking hollow into which we 
look down is the upper end of the Valley of Livigno. Its 
inhabitants, laborious contented people, are politically 
Italians, but in fact they belong to themselves. Where 
there is nothing to be had, even the King of Italy loses 
his rights ; the Livigno-ites pay no taxes. 

7. Val da Fain— Val Prunella— Ponte. 

After keeping along the rough driftway in the Val da 
Fain till we have crossed the stream that cQm!ei& ^cs^ctcl 
from La Pischa, we turn np to tti^leS. W5t<i»& *Ocka ^^iKs^. 
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AidA Fain mountain-slopes, and reach a saddle to the west of 
Tschtiffer. Our time from the Bemina Houses to the 
saddle is two hours and twenty minutes, but we are not 
yet quite at the top of the pass. We have still to cross 
in a northerly direction a small basin, which evidently 
was under water not long ago ; then we come to a little 
lake, leave it on our right, and arrive at the second and 
last saddle, about five-and-twenty minutes from the 
first. 

From this point our course is a continual descent. 
At first it lies over the left wing of the glacier hanging 
down from Tschiiffer ; this, however, is steep, and it is 
better to turn it by its left, unless snow on its surface or 
an ice-axe secures us a firm footing. Next, we have to 
get down a steep rotten slope of loose stones and rubbish, 
to the stream, which we then follow on its right bank. 
Hard snow-fields, the remains of avalanches, break at 
intervals, in a welcome manner, the rough walk. After 
the last avalanche-head has been crossed, some forty or 
fifty minutes below the top of the pass, we betake our- 
selves to the left side of the stream ; and we soon find a 
marked footpath which, in three-quarters of an hour, 
leads to an Alp-hut, where Val Chamuera ^ (the Camo- 

^ Crepis Jacquini ; Viola pinnata ; Epipactis rubiginosa ; Thalic- 
tmm fodUdnm; Hieracium Gaudini, politum, glaucum, yillostun. 
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gask Valley) begins. There is a pleasant resting-place T.VaidaFai 
near the cross which the pious Bergamask men have set up. 

The Val Prunella, which we have traversed, is a dead 
valley without beauty. Broken limestone precipices 
close it in on the right On the left, two pretty water- 
falls are noticeable, but in late autumn little water is 
left in the streams which form them. 

A driftway, more suitable, however, for travelling on 
foot, runs from the Alp down the Val Ohamuera along 
the stream, first for a quarter of an hour on the left 
bank, then the rest of the way to Ponte, on the right 
The valley, at first monotonous, shews gradually more 
and more life. After some three-quarters of an hour we 
are surprised by coming on a great house of four storeys, 
with white walls. It is the Serlas Alp, the property of 
Herr Orlandi of Bevers. He has established here what 
may be considered a model dairy-farm, wins his winter- 
fodder from well-cared meadows, and grazes, it may be, 
a hundred cows close by. Just above the house a bridge 
leads over the stream where it has worked a deep bed 
through the rocks, which are so charmingly washed by 
its waters and so decked with vegetation that the gorge 
at Pontresina might well be jealous. As we came down 
through the soft green flat, immediately before reaching 
the Alp-house, we opened out to t\ife ^o\5J(J^^^"^^c^sssia.^ 
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.vaidaFain with a sharp-cut pyramid rising boldly in the back- 
ground ; this is Piz Languard, which does not look so 
imposing from any other side. 

In two hours from Serlas we are at Ponte. As we 
descend the valley, the scenery becomes more varied. 
On the right are the torn flanks of Piz Messem ; on the 
lefty the wonderfully bowed and twisted stratifications of 
Hunt Miisellas. At the mouth of the valley appears Piz 
Albula, which, seen here from the side, looks like a 
sharp point instead of a long ridge ; somewhat later, on 
its right, the massive Piz Kesch comes out. 

Some ten minutes before Camogask, there lies, in the 
bed of the stream, a strong cross wall, built in 1874, 
serving as a barrage (Thalsperre) for keeping back the 
rubbish carried down by the stream, and for supporting 
its banks. A hundred yards or so farther on we see 
how the people of Camogask bring their drinking-water 
across the stream in boredout trunks of trees. 

8. Val da Fain— Val Livigno— Bernina Hospice. 

This is an excursion of about five hours from the 
Bernina Houses, up the Val da Fain, down into the Val 
Livigno, and round to the Bernina Hospice. 

As we stand on the frontier, at the upper end of the 
Val da Fain, we see below, in the Val Livigno, a car- 
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road, which ultimately joinB the great road over the ». Vai da 

' Fain to Ber- 

Bemina Pass. We get down to the car-road in half an nma Hos- 
pice. 
houT; partly by a footpath, and partly across the hillside, 

in any line we choose; then we keep along it till, in 

another half-hour or so, we come to the Pass La Fuorcla, 

and find ourselves again on Swiss soil. At the last stone 

bridge, immediately below the top of the Pass, we turn 

off the road to the right, pass by two little lakes, and 

scramble along the right-hand slope of Yal Agone (Ag5n^) 

towards the whitish limestone hill Le Ciine, on which we 

stand after three-quarters of an hour. Theobald^ says 

this is a splendid specimen of the imbedding of triassic 

formations in crystalline rock. An unexpectedly beautiful 

view compensates us for the tediousness of part of our 

route. The glaciers and peaks of the Bernina group are 

here specially imposing, because they tower so grandly 

above the mountains in the foreground, in themselves by 

no means small. Piz Eemina is seen directly over the 

Diavolezza saddle. At our feet the great road winds 

through the meadows of the La Eosa Alp, whose cottages 

serve as summer retreats for people of Poschiavo, when 

they have made their fortunes (usually in Spain). To 

the right of La Eosa stands Pizzo Campaccio, with a 

small cairn easily seen on its top. The steep, peaked 

^ NatiLrhUder au8 dm iUwietisch/eu Al;pem,,'^%\^^* 
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8. Vai da giants to the south-east stand round Poschiavo ; the 
nina Ho«- mountain-chains of Italy fade away in the blue distance. 
Instead of taking the shortest way to the Hospice, it 
is best for us to ascend the small mountain close to us on 
the west, which we accomplish in three-quarters of an 
hour. Here the interesting points of the summit-level 
of the Pass, with its many waters, are added to the 
picture of the Bemina group as seen from Le Ciine. 
From this height, which is shown on the map by the 
figures 2542 (metres), but has no name given to it, we 
see the Bemina Hospice, and we can get down to it 
without danger. 

9. Grum Alp. 

The Griim Alp is reached in about an hour and a half 
from the Bemina Hospica The path is so marked that 
a description of the route is needless. Horses and mules 
can be taken the whole way. They are to be had at the 
Hospice; or saddles may be brought from Pontresina, 
and used with the carriage horses. 

This is one of the most usual excursions. On the one 
side you have a fine view of the Palti Glacier ; on the 
other, you look down into the rich valley of Poschiavo, 
some 4000 feet below, where tobacco and the vine are 
cultivated. 
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10. The Diavolezza Tour. 

This is a glacier expedition, scarcely equalled as re- 
gards grandeur and variety on the one hand, and ab- 
sence of danger or serious difficulty on the other. It 
is often done by ladies. It is only when much of the 
winter snow is still lying, in June or July, or much fresh 
snow has fallen, in autumn, that the ascent from the lake 
to the saddle may require considerable effort. It is neces- 
sary to have a guide, or some other companion who knows 
the route well ; an ice-axe should always be taken, though 
possibly it may not have to be used. 

Diavolezza is properly the name given to the saddle 
between Munt Pers and Piz Trovat. The excursion, 
therefore, is really a tour round Munt Pers. It may be 
begun at either end ; that is, from the Bemina Houses, or 
from the foot of the Morteratsch Glacier. The second is 
the easier way, and presents to us gradually the wonders 
of the ice-world. We, however, choose the other route, 
— ^up from the Bemina Houses, and down the Morteratsch 
Glacier, — for the sake of the striking effect of the sudden 
view from the saddle. 

From the Bemina Houses we keep on along the high 
road for a hundred yards or so ; then we tum off from it 
to the right, about where the meado^a Ci^asfe^Taaxsoi^ ^^'^ 
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10. The hiU-eide by the edge of a brook, soon cross that, then go 
Tuur. on at first straight up hill, but afterwards steer a little 
to the left (southwards) towards a roundish hilL Hitherto 
a path is marked by the many feet of the parties who 
come up ; it is now lost for some distance. This hill, 
which we reach in an hour from the Bemina Houses, 
forms with a second hill a small valley, out of which a 
brook flows. Along this brook we go straight up towards 
a rock, which seems to cut off the valley, then round the 
rock to the left, where we find the lost path again, and 
the Bemina Pass with its lakes comes into sight. We 
reach the Diavolezza lake,^ in half an hour from the hilL 
Small glaciers jut out into the water, and explain to us, 
on a reduced scale, the formation of floating icebergs. 
We go on to the point where a feeder runs into the lake, 
and along it we mount till in half an hour we reach the 
Diavolezza Glacier, and then, bearing somewhat to the 
right, in another half-hour we are at the cairn on the 
saddle. We stand with wonder before an immense 
basin filled with wildly torn ice-masses and girt round 
with peaks that seem to reach the sky. These, from left 
to right, are : Trovat, Cambrena, Palii (three summits), 
Bella Vista, Zuppo, Argient, Crast' Agiizza, Bemina, 
Morteratsch, Tschierva, Pers. 

^ Alchemilla pentaphyllea. 
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In the direct line between us and Piz Morteratsch lies, lo. The 

Diavolezza 

in the middle of the sea of ice, and separated from us by Tour, 
the Pers Glacier, a rock island called Isla Persa, the Lost 
Island. A more or less marked path^ leads us down 
from the saddle on to the side-moraine of the Pers Glacier. 
This Glacier we can cross without danger, above the 
point where it pours down in wildest confusion to the 
Morteratsch Glacier. Isla Persa is reached in an hour 
from the saddle, easily. Down from Isla Persa again, on 
its farther side, there is a well-trodden path, the begin- 
ning of which, however, an inexperienced person might not 
readily find. When we get down to the Morteratsch 
Glacier we have to turn sharp to our right, towards Munt 
Pers, and keep in the same direction for the first half- 
hour; otherwise, we should get into a labyrinth of 
crevasses, to do which requires less skill than to escape 
from among them. The Glacier varies so much from 
time to time that the route down it cannot be described 
in detail. From Isla Persa to the foot of the Glacier 
takes about two hours and a half. 

The whole excursion requires about nine hours ; from 
the Bemina Houses to the foot of the Morteratsch 
Glacier, between six and seven hours. 

^ Juncns Jacqnini. 
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IL To the Boval Hut. 

This is an expedition of ahout four hours up. 

Boval is the name given to a small green spot lying 
far back in the Morteratsch Valley, at the foot of Piz 
Morteratsch, down close to the Glacier. A path leads 
to it along the edge of the Glacier, on the proper left 
(west) side. After about forty minutes' walk from the point 
where the path turns off to the left down the rocks to 
the ordinary place for getting on to the Glacier (page 42), 
we come to a spot noted in connexion with the painter 
Georgy of Leipsic. Two blocks of rock form a sort of 
low cave, which is poorly closed in with stones and a 
couple of old beama In 1856, as on Piz Languard and 
on Alp Ota, Georgy lived a hermit's life here for many 
weeks. He seems to have been so absorbed in his studies 
of nature, as to have forgotten the lapse of time. A 
thick covering of snow suddenly reminded him, on the 
morning of the 8th of December, of the change of season. 
A party set off early in the morning from Pontresina to 
rescue the artist from his perilous position ; he and his 
servant were found quite exhausted in the deep snow. 

Five or ten minutes before we come to Georgy's hut, 
the path leads over evident traces of charcoal-burning. 
The mountain-side was formerly well wooded, but as the 
wood could not be removed on wheels, it was converted into 
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charcoal, so as to be more easily transported. Here again n. to the 
we find the same proprietary anomalies as in the Koseg ^^^ ^^* 
Valley : the trees in the Valley from Chilnetta upwards, 
belong to Samaden ; the soil and the grass to Pontresina. 
Beyond the artist's original lodging our path con- 
tinues for half an hour or so on the slope of the moun- 
tain, then leads down towards the Glacier, and remains 
for a longer distance quite low down, between the side- 
moraine and the mountain. We cross the heads of some 
old avalanches. Formerly the route taken was from the 
last of these to the right, up a small steep gorge called 
the Ohinmey. The new path leads us below, over the 
moraine farther on, and then to the right, in zigzags, 
up to the hut which the Swiss Alpine Club, with the 
assistance of some persons and associations in the En- 
gadine, established in 1878. It is hidden behind a 
great block. The standard reading of the barometer here 
is 22*28 inches (565 '8 millimetres), that is, 1*82 inches 
(46*2 millimetres) lower than at Pontresina.^ The old 
hut, only a few steps distant, was the second one put 
up by the Pontresina giudes to serve as night-quarters 
before high mountain expeditions. The first was swept 
away by an avalanche. 

^ These figures, as well those for the Mortel hut Q5aJ5^i.1^^^'«xfe 
famished to me by Mr. F. lAoyd. 
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To the Some 300 yards above the hat is a green hillock : it 
was there that on the 3d of August last year (1878), 
the party believed to have been lost on Piz Bemina were 
found, just as they were settling themselves down to 
pass a second night in the open air (page 92). 

Above this hillock the mountain rises in precipitous 
rocks and steep snow-«lopes to a white ridge ; immediately 
below that ridge was the scene of the accident to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's party, his description of which is given 
in the Appendix. 

It is not advisable to return from Boval over the 
Morteratsch Glacier, without a guide or an ice-axe. The 
Glacier is much more broken than from the land it 
appears to be. 

12. The Sella FasEu 

This expedition takes about seven hours up, and five 
down. 

The route lies up the Eoseg Glacier, along its middle- 
moraine, towards Agagliouls, across the moraine, and up 
the eastern half of the Roseg Glacier. This is divided 
from the western half by a middle-moraine ; the guides 
call the eastern half the Sella Glacier, the western half 
the Mortel Glacier. Arrived at the farther end of 
Agagliouls — that is, about an hour and a half from the 
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foot of the Glacier — ^we bend up to the left, and after la TheBei 

P«88. 

another half-hour we reach the fim and put on the rope. 
Behind Agagliouls and Piz Roseg we come^ with moderate 
mounting, on to the Sella Glacier of the Federal map ; 
many crevasses have to be turned, many to be crossed. 
The route over steep walls of ice and rock to the top . 
of Piz Koseg does not look inviting. At the top of the 
Pass (where there are fine rocks of taJcose and chlorite 
slate) we stand on the frontier of Italy. On the other 
side the Scerscen Glacier spreads out 

Over the Sella Pass lie the routes of the following 
Glacier expeditions, of fourteen to eighteen hours each : 

(a.) Round the mountains Roseg, Scerscen, and Ber- 
nina, and over the difficult Crast' Agiizza saddle, on to 
the Morteratsch Glacier. 

(6.) Round the same, and the mountains Crast' 
Agiizza, Argient, Zuppo, and Bella Vista, and over the 
comparatively easy Bella Vista saddle, on to the Morter- 
atsch Glacier. 

(c.) Round the last named and the mountains Palii 
and Cambrena and over the Cambrena saddle to the 
Bemina Hospice. 

(d.) Round all the above-named mountains and over the 
Palii Glacier to the Griim Alp. 

(«.) Round the same moimtaYaa wA Qr?«t 'Ccia ^^stw^ 
Pass to PoschisLVO, j 
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I* (/.) Over the Scerscen and Fellaria Glaciers down to 
Ohio.sa in the Yal Malenco. I did this tour in 1877, 
on the 23d of October, in splendid weather, with Mr. 
WiiUon and a guide. Our times were : From Pontresina 
to ( 'hicsa, fourteen hours, includiug two of rest ; from the 
S(01a Pass over the Scerscen Glacier, to the Fellaria 
(]la<:ier, two hours ; on the Fellaria Glacier, half an hour ; 
thoiioo to Chiesa, where there is a fair inn, four hours 
and a (juartor, quick going. 

All thc80 tours among the Bemina range are interest- 
ing and well repay one ; with reasonable prudence they 
Mi) froo from danger. However, on account of the en- 
(lunvnco rociuirod, they belong rather to the class of Higher 
Expeditious, to which we shall come presently. 

18. To the Mortal Hut. 

Mortel has a similar position in the Roseg Valley to 
that which Boval has in the Morteratsch Valley. It is 
the slope of mountain grazing-ground stretching from Alp 
Ota to the foot of Piz Chapiltschin, close above the 
Roseg Glacier, or more correctly the Mortel Glacier. 

(1.) The shortest way is up the Eoseg Valley, on to 
the Glacier, then for some fifteen or twenty minutes in 
the direction of Agagliouls, then, over the moraine, on to 
the Sella Glacier, and, over a second moraine, on to the 
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Mortel Glacier.^ Close to the edge of the last-named is. To the 
glacier, the hut of the Swiss Alpine Club is squeezed in, 
like a robbers' nest, at the foot of the dark rocks, which, 
rising steeply above it to the height of some 400 feet, 
bear a cairn on their top. A small Federal flag, red 
with white cross, helps the eye to find the hut. The 
standard reading of the barometer here is 22*46 inches 
(570*3 millimetres), that is, 1*64 inches (41*7 millimetres) 
lower than at Pontresina. From the foot of the Roseg 
Glacier to the hut is a walk of an hour and a quarter or 
an hour and a half. The Glacier is not much crevassed, 
and is free from danger. 

(2.) The other way to the hut, by Alp Ota, is longer, 
but much pleasanter. From Alp Ota a path, more or 
less marked in places, leads up the Valley, with a gentle 
rise, keeping always at nearly the same height above the 
Glacier. A good distance before the cairn above men- 
tioned we must turn down to the left 

(3.) The walk may be extended along the mountain 
slope, beyond the cairn, towards the foot of Piz Chapii- 

^ Almost all our glaciers are wrongly christened. This is to be 
accounted for historically. Names were given first to the valleys, 
then to the glaciers, and last to the mountains. In a work on the 
Grisons, printed in 1838, the writer, speaking of the Bernina group, 
says : " The inhabitants of the district have no -asKsssAs* I'ss^ Siw^*^ 
towerini; cloud-seats. " 
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To ffin Uchin. The access to the hut from the Ghj^mtsehin side 
inyolveny liowever, some scrambling down and np. 

If tho routo by land, that is, by Alp Ota, is chosen ibr 
^oiti^ lip, it is advisable to take to the ice for the retom. 
J^ut the Mortel Glacier should not be adhered to the 
whole way down ; when near Agagliouls, we must betidce 
ourHfilvoft to tho Roseg Glacier proper (otherwise the 
THcliiorva Glacier), crossing two moraines, and then we get 
off the ice in tho usual way at the foot of the Roseg Glacier. 

Tho hut can be reached in about four hours and a half 
from PontroHina ; the return takes an hour lees. 

14. Over the Fuorola Fax to Sils. 

The Fuorcla Fox leads between Piz Chapiitschin and 
Vh Oorvatsch, out of the Roseg Valley, into the Fex 
Valley. Tho expedition is extremely attractive, especially 
for thone who take an interest in rocks or plants. It 
may be oven finer when done from the Sils side, on account 
of the HUflden view obtained, at the top of the pass, of 
the groat Bornina group, especially Piz Roseg. 

Wo know the way as far as the cairn on Mortel (page 73). 
From that, wo go on to the right, up hill, and up the 
valley, until in an hour we reach a small but rather 
sUjop arm of a glacier. A second hour straight up brings 
iiM, partly over glacier, partly over rock, to the Fuorcla. 
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In the west we can see Monte Rosa, in the north Todi, i4. over the 
in the south Monte della Disgrazia. to sus. 

The descent on the other side is down a steep gully, 
over loose stones and treacherous rubbish ; a small snow- 
field may allow of a slide down part of the way. At the 
foot we bear to the right, over rolled stones and broken 
masses of rock, towards a pretty little lake, Lej Grischus, 
which is full of fish : it is not seen from the Fuorcla. 

We can, before coming to the lake, turn towards the 
right, and keep along the green slope until we reach a rock 
above Sils, called Marmor^, from which there is a fine 
view into the Valley of the Inn, and thence follow a path 
down to the village. If we have already paid our visit 
to Marmor^, we may take a different course, and incline 
to the left from the lake, to Piz Churn (cornu, horn), 
a limestone hill, bearing a cairn. This is an hour from 
the Fuorcla The peak to the right of Piz ChapUtschin 
is Piz Tremoggia. 

We descend by a path on the left flank of Piz Chiim ; 
then bear to the right, across a small ravine, to a £er- 
gamask hut ; and steer for the nearest bridge over the 
Fex stream. Just beyond it is the hamlet of Cresta, 
upwards of 6500 feet above the sea, yet inhabited all the 
year round. A good road runs down the Valley, but it 
is shorter to take the footpatti "wmAm^ ?JXsst\% /vJsawisgpL 
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14. Over the meadows to the gorge of the Fex stream, which is compelled 
to siis. by a triple barrage to deposit the rubbish it carries down. 
We reach Sils in an hour and a half from the top of 
Piz Chiim. 

The whole walk from Pontresina to Sils takes eight 
hours, exclusive of halts. 

It is advisable to have a carriage sent round to Sils for 
the return to Pontresina. 

15. Over the Fuorela Surlej to Silvaplana. 

Fuorcla Surlej is the depressed saddle between Piz 
Corvatsch and Munt Arias (not Atlas, as it is sometimes 
given). The expedition across the Fuorcla is one of the 
best we hava 

Immediately behind the refreshment-house in the 
Roseg Valley, we go straight up the mountain side 
through the wood. It is somewhat easier to take the 
rough driftway which begins to mount in the comer 
between Muot da Orasta and the mountain, a little 
below the refreshment-house. In three-quarters of an 
hour we are at the Surovel Alp.^ Here, as usual, we 
find two huts, the one being the dwelling-house and 
dairy, the other the cattle-shed. 

^ Gentiana Charpentieri ; Geranmm aconitifolium ; Sempervivum 
Wnlfenii; Gentiana lutea ; Bupleumm &\A\\&t\im.. 
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Straight opposite, on the other side of the Roseg is. Over the 
Valley, hangs, like a frozen waterfall, the Misaun lej to suva- 
Glacier; this, like almost all its companion glaciers, 
evidently was once larger. Its real parent is Piz 
Tschierva on the right ; it therefore illustrates what has 
been said about the erroneous way in which the glaciers 
have been named. 

In the early morning of 8 October 1875, a party, 
including the present writer, was seated at breakfast 
on the fine stone roof of the cattle-shed, when sud- 
denly a terrific thunder-peal struck the ear ; a mighty 
avalanche broke from the flank of Piz Roseg ; thick 
clouds of silvery dust, wondrously lit up by the sun, 
whirled high into the air. One spring, the proprietor 
of the refreshment-house down in the Valley was not 
a little surprised to find his house, all of a sudden, 
without a roof. An avalanche, of the kind called dust- 
avalanches, rushing down from Piz Misaun, had played 
him this trick. Such are the incidents of life in the 
mountains. *^ 

From the huts, a footpath leads us up to the Surovel 
Margum;^ its white walls may be observed from the 
valley below. To the left is the way up Piz Oorvatsch. 

^ The names Alp and Margum occur often. An Ah^ \& ^^SftRfe 
of open monntain pastnre-gTonnd mth. 8ii\ivx.\. ^xa^ «j^ ^ ^^^iiSsasf 
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15. Over the We go straight on, and reach the Fuorda in abc 
lej to BUva- three^uarters of an hour from the Margom, two hoi 
from the refreshment-house. A quarter of an hour bef< 
we reach it let us make a short halt. The Tschiei 
Glacier, so called, hemmed in on the left by the ste 
flank of Piz Tschierva, on the right by the dazzling I 
Roseg, and between them, behind, by the granite precipu 
of Piz Morteratsch, Piz Bernina, and Monte di Scerscc 
rising straight up some five or six thousand feet from t 
glacier, lies so grand before us that we are loth to tu 
our backs on it. 

On the Fuorcla,^ as well as at each side, we find sb 
rocks and gneiss with glacier roundings and markiuj 
which show that at some time the Corvatsch Glacier "^ 
of considerably greater extent. Straight before us 1 
the Julier Pass, enclosed between Piz Julier and I 
Albanas on the right, and Piz Polaschin on the k 
Between Piz Julier and Piz Nair lies the Suvretta vall< 
with the glaciered Oima da Flix in the background. 

A good path brings us down on the other side. "\ 
cross the stream which issues from the Corvatsch Glad 
After descending for about three-quarters of an hour, 

house and dairy and a cattle-shed. A Maigom is a dependency 
an Alp ; it always belongs to the nearest Alp, and bears the sa 
name. ^ Bannncnlus glacialis. 
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see on our right, on a mass of rock, a stone man. This is. Over the 

. , "I . 1 , . i. . , Fuorcla Sur- 

serves to mark an admirable spot for a view over the i^' to suva- 

_ T)laiia> 

lakes, meadows, and woods of the Upper Engadine and 
the villages of Campf^r and Silvaplana. Piz Ot rises 
proudly into the air. Farther towards the north-east 
stands the whitish Albula; the dark-blue colossus Piz 
Kesch closes the range. Below us we see the Surlej 
Margum; still farther down the Surlej Alp. This we 
reach in half an hour ; and from a small projection behind 
the Alp-hut, we may enjoy once more the grand landscape 
stretching away over the Maloja Pass, and now enriched 
with charming glimpses of the Lake of Sils. 

From the Alp a cart-road leads on to the right. After 
we have followed this road some ten minutes, we hear a 
roar of water in a ravine on the right. We go to the 
spot and find a strong dam across the ravine, a high 
thick wall serving to check the rush of the torrent, 
especially the stone and gravel it sweeps with it. A 
tunnel conducts this unruly child of the mountains into 
another ravine, where, without the power of doing more 
mischief, he may proceed to cool himself in the Silva- 
plana Lake. When we have gone on another quarter of 
an hour we see the reason for the application of this 
restraint. Down in the valley, the ruins of the village 
of Surlej, which was overwhelmftd m V\^^ Vj ^ *^QSi^ 
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tf hiut iUt: \tu\m with Htones and earth, atfll bear 
t^thfrnhti. niiMHHt im wild torrent 

lmuuu\\n.Ui\y l>ofore we reach the villagey nofw ahnost 
r.nm\iUiii*\y d<iHiirted, we find, on the righiy a minenl 
Hpriiiif, which wafl closed in in 1874. The water is 
phiHNitnt to drink, and is applied to caratiTe pnrposea. 

A lotiK bridge brings us at last oyer the jnnctian of the 
Hilviipliitm and CJampfbr Lakes to Silvaplana. 

Kroni PontroHina to Silvaplana, on foot, takes firom five 
Ui u\k UtinvH. A horse can be taken the whole way across 
thu Kuorrhi to Hilvuplana. 

16. Fiz CorvatBcli. 

No ruointinln In tho Upper Engadine compensates ns, 
III proportion to tho exertion required by the ascent, so 
rl<;hly liN 1*1/ Oorvatsch. Piz Languard is steeper and 
more «tony. On both the distant view is nearly the 
umm ; })ut on Piz Corvatsch we are nearer the Bemina 
Kf'Mip. From no point is Piz Roseg, the most beautifully 
shaped mountain of the district, better seen, and Monte 
dolhi Dingrazia, which from most of our peaks is hidden, 
standM out in full grandeur. What further heightens the 
charm of this ascent is the contrast between dead masses 
of granite and ice on the one side, and soft lakes and 
meadows and villages on the other. 
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We know the way as far as the Surovel Margum ; we i«. Piz Cor 
know too that a horse can be taken to that point (or to 
the Fuorcla Surlej). From the Margum, instead of going 
on straight up, we turn our steps somewhat to the left 
towards a snow-covered point. In half an hour we are at 
the edge of the crevassed ice-field, covered with snow, 
which extends to the top of Piz Corvatsch. Here the 
rope should invariably be tied on. No one should go 
alone, even if he knows the route. In two hours more, 
unless there is much soft snow lying, we are on the sum- 
mit The whole ascent takes about six hours (from 
Pontresina), the descent four. 

The return to Pontresina may be made by Fuorcla 
Surlej and down to Silvaplana. The ascent may also be 
made from Silvaplana by the Fuorcla. That side of the 
mountain is steeper ; but the way is shorter and more 
in shade. 

17. Piz Oti 

The ascent is made from Samaden, and takes about four 
hours and a half. A path laid out with much skill by 

^ On the way : Avena subspicata ; Grentiana rotundifolia, 
"brachyphylla ; Geum reptans ; Graya simplex ; Oxytropis Lapponica ; 
Eritrichium nanum ; Senecio abrotanifolius ; Ranunculus pamas- 
sifolius ; Phyteuma pauciflorum ; Saxifraga androsacea. •, ^'WasS^^^sa. 
procumbens. 

G 



i 
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17. pfi ot. Herr Krattli of Beyers, botaiust and guide, goes qu 
up to the top. A horse can be taken aU but the L 
third of the way. 

The route is past St Peter's burial-ground, which 1 
a few minutes' walk aboTe the village. There are so ma 
directions at rarious points that a detailed description 
unnecessary. In two hours and a half we reach Fontao 
Freida, the cold spring, the temperature being from 33 
to 34*7'' Fahrenheit Here horses must be left. Bef< 
the cone is reached, there is a small projection, call 
Costa Naira (Black rib); here an echo answers bacl 
shout five times. The steep cone is ascended on i 
north side. Here and there are iron handrails, pas£ 
through iron stanchions let into the rock ; they help i 
climber to conquer the difficulties, which, though sho 
are considerable ; they do not, however, by any mes 
make the assistance of a professed guide superfluous : 
those who have not perfectly steady heads. The sn< 
that falls here early in autumn does not melt ; and tl 
makes a guide doubly desirable. 

If Piz Ot had not these single ugly bits, it woi 
be a formidable rival to Piz Languard; the dists 
view is similar, and is not seriously confined by the nei 
ness of the higher mountains, Julier, Flix, Err, Ae 
and Kesch. The Bemina group is not so dose as on 1 
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Languard, but is more completely seen ; except Orast* it. Pi* ot. 
Agiizza, hidden by Piz Bemina, and the Chapiitschin by 
Piz Coryatsch, all the summits are visibla Besides, 
Monte della Disgrazia stands completely uncovered. The 
Pontresina Valley and the Bemina Pass, with the great 
road and the lakes, lie before us. We see the villages of 
Camogask and (in the opening of the Bergun Valley) 
Schmitten. 

For our return we have a choice among three new lines : 

(1.) Straight down to the north into the Bevers Valley 
— not without a guide ! 

(2.) To St. Moritz (three hours), over the Fuorcla 
between Piz Ot and Piz da Trais Fluors (Three Flowers), 
into the Saluver valley, on to the well-cared Alps of 
Celerina, and over the Laret Alp above Oresta, whence 
there is a fine view of the VaUey of the Inn down to 
Scanfs. 

(3.) To Celerina (three hours), over the Fuorcla between 
Piz da Trais Fluors and Piz Padella, down into the 
Saluver valley, and along the Schlattein stream, on 
which, and one of its destructive tributaries, there are no 
fewer than nineteen barrages for keeping back the rubbish 
brought down from Piz Padella ; that mountain is of 
limestone, and is easily broken up and worn down, b^ 
atmospheric action. 
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V. 

Higher Expeditions and their Annals. 

The Higher Expeditions are arranged here according 
to difficulty, the easier first. However, it is to be borne 
in mind that as the ice-fields, their crevasses and snow- 
bridges, vary with the time of year, the past state of 
the weather, and other conditions, a mountain that is 
ordinarily easy may at times be difficult, and so con- 
versely. 

Many of these Higher Expeditions cannot be done in 
one day from Pontresina. In the Roseg Valley, the Club 
hut at Mortel, and the Alp hut at Misaun, — ^in the 
Morteratsch Valley, the two huts at Boval, — on the 
Italian side, the huts of the Fellaria Alp, — ^furnish night 
quarters on the hay, poor enough it is true, but sufficient 
for the vigorous mountaineer. Beds and cooking are to 
be found at the refreshment-houses near the foot of the 
Roseg and Morteratsch Glaciers, at the Bemina Houses, 
and at the Bemina Hospice. 
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1. Piz Chaputschin can be ascended either from the i. PizCha 
Mortel Glacier, or from the Fuorcla Fex. The time is — 

from the Club hut at Mortel, four hours ; from Pontre- 
sina, eight hours. 

2. Piz Sella is done either from the Sella Pass over 2. Piz Seii 
the ridge, or from below in a straight line over the Sella 
Glacier. The time is an hour more than for the Chaput- 
schin. 

3. Piz Mortebatsgh. — This ascent is much to be s. piz moi 
recommended ; seven hours up, five down. The route lies 

up the Roseg Valley, past the Misaun Alp, towards the 
Glacier, then parallel with its side-moraine into the 
Tschierva Valley. A vigorous larch marks the limits of 
trees. The Bergamask hut, reached in two hours and a 
half, is occupied only in July. Thence we go up the 
Valley for an hour along the side of the Glacier ; then 
to the left up the slopes of Piz Tschierva for an hour and 
a half, when we come to the Terrace ; thence, eastwards 
over the ice-field in an hour to the ridge ; then, in 
another long hour, across the bergschrund, which is some- 
times open to an unpleasant extent, to the summit. Deep 
below us, at the foot of frightful precipices, we see, on 
the one side, the Glaciers of the Roseg Valley, on the 
other, those of the Morteratsch Valley. Iminftd\sk\«3e^ ^ 
front to the south Piz BetMns^ m«& ^ ^i5c^^\i»waSs. "i^*^^ 
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above us. The distant view, towaids west, north, and 
east is grand. 

The descent may be made to the Morteiatsch Glacier, 
but not without danger. Professor Tyndall's aoooont of 
the accident which befell him and his party here in 1864 
is given in the Appendix. Exactly at the same spot a 
similar accident happened in 1877 ; one of a party slipped, 
and carried away with him his Mend and the guide; 
luckily all three were plunged into a crevasse, and escaped 
without essential injury ; they lost their hats, ice-axe, and 
alpenstocks. 

pi«am. 4. Piz QLtlsoHAiNT. — The route is over the Sella 
Glacier to the cone ; then, up its east side to the point 
The time is the same as for Piz Sella. 

PiflJoUer. 5. Piz Julieb. — This is done in five hours from 
Bilvaplana. The view is one of our finest. The ascent 
was first made by President Saratz of Pontresina. It 
was formerly very difficult ; now, there is a good path 
part of the way up ; and in other parts, a stone man, 
every now and then, points out the line to be taken. 

From Silvaplana we keep along the Pass road for about 
an hour and a quarter; then, below the second road- 
mender's hut on the right, along the footpath, over a 
green hill, up into the little Valley between Piz Albanas 
and Fjz Julier. The path, which at times disappears, 
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leads towards a broad gully (couloir), wluch apparently 
runs straight up to the summit, but after an easy climb 
for some distance up it, we turn to the left into a smaller 
and steep gully. There snow is mostly lying ; ice may 
make the passage dangerous. When we have mounted 
the small gully, a stone man to our right on the rocks 
shews the way on. Both in the large and in the small 
gully, a look-out must be kept for falling stones. 

6. Piz Eesch. — The ascent is made from Madulein, «.Pi*Kesc: 
and takes six hours. An Alp road leads behind the village 

into a narrow side valley. We leave this at the second 
Alp (two hours); keep to the right, up the mountain- 
side, along a brook to a glacier (one hour) ; cross this 
in a northerly direction ; and arrive at the Porcha Bella 
Glacier. When we get on this, we have in view all the 
three summits; the nearest is the lowest, the farthest 
is the highest. This we reach in about two hours, 
partly over glacier, partly up rock. The panorama is 
very fine. 

7. Piz Pal^. — This is an extremely fine ascent, and, 7. Piz Pam 
with good guides, not dangerous. The night-quarters 

may be at Boval But the usual plan is to start from 
the Bemina Houses about two in the morning ; mount 
to the Diavolezza Saddle (page 66), keep to the left 
(eastwards) over shingle, round Piz Trovat ; breakfast ; 
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Pti PrIu. cross in fVont of Piz Cambrena, on to the Glacier ; and 
there find out the shortest way to the easternmost 
summit of Piis PaltL Many a bridge, which in sunmier 
affords an easy passage over deep splits in the ice-field, is 
melted away by the autumn ; then it is necessary to cut 
steps up the unpleasantly steep ice-walls of Piz Cam- 
brena. The eastern angle of the first Paltl summit 
shows a small saddle-shaped depression. We steer for 
this ; a precipice falls away on the other side, down to 
the Palti Glacier, lying thousands of feet below. Keep- 
ing up along the angle, we sooti reach the first summit ; 
from this, we get to the second, which is double-pointed ; 
thence we reach the third ; from this, along the sharp 
ridge, we get down to the Bella Vista Saddle (two hours 
from the first summit), and in five-and-twenty minutes 
more to the Fortress (Festung), which gives us half 
an hour's work. In an hour we reach Isla Persa, 
and thence, in two hours, the Morteratsch refreshment- 
house. - 

The whole time is, from the Bemina Houses to the 
top, seven to eight hours ; down, five to six hours, by the 
route described. 

Piz Palii was (as far as is known) the first of all the 
higher summits of the Bemina group to be trodden by 
the foot of man. The ascent waa made on 12 August 
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1835, by the celebrated botanist, Professor Oswald Heer 7. piz Pa 
of Zurich, with Herr Meuli of Bevers, and Herr P. Flury 
of Pontresina ; their guides being Madutz from Glarus, 
and Marchet Colani (the chamois-hunter) of Pontresina. 
Heer*s intention was to ascend Piz Bemina, but they 
took a wrong course, and only reached the eastern 
summit of Piz Palu. 

In 1878 an accident happened on Piz Palii, which 
had a similar cause, and nearly had a similar fatal end- 
ing, with the accident on the Lyskamm two years 
before. The middle and the western summits are joined 
together by a narrow ridge ; on the side of the Pers 
Glacier (the north) the frozen snow (fim) forms in parts 
an overhanging cornice. Mr. W. and his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. W., with the two veteran guides, Hans and Chris- 
tian Grass, had ascended the middle summit, and were 
on their return ; Christian leading, then Mr. W., Mrs. 
W., and last, Hans. There was a thick fog. The first 
three of the party stepped on to the cornice, it gave way 
suddenly, and all four would have been dashed down the 
face of the ice-wall, which there falls sheer some two 
thousand feet, had not Hans Grass had the presence of 
mind, and the bodily activity and strength, to spring at 
once to the opposite side of the ridge, and i^lask^ V^l^^;^ 
firmly in the anow. Fortunately "i&c."^ .\^ai^\^Si\.V!^^s^a. 
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aze ; he gave it to Christian OraaSy who in this awf 
situation untied himself from the rope, and cut his w^ 
up on to the ridge, where his brother and he, joinii 
forces, were able to bring Mr. and Mrs. W, into safety. 
8.PisZui>po. 8. Piz Zuppo. — This peak is the next in height 
Piz Bemina. The first ascent was made in 1863 I 
Herr Enderlin, of the Weisses Ereuz at Pontresin 
The greatest part of the way is the same as that up P 
Bemina ; the view must be similar. 

9. Crast' ^* Crast' AotzzA. is a difficult climb. The labour 
Agiizza. disproportionate to the view to be gained. The ascei 

was first made in 1865 by Herr Weilenmann firom S 
Gall, and Herr Specht, an Austrian. They had guidi 
from Tyrol with them ; this annoyed our Pontresina me 
not a little. While they were meditating revenge, the 
learned that Herr Weilenmann intended to be the fin 
up Piz d'Aela also. Thereupon, Fluiy (now photographe; 
then guide) and Jenny, who had only just recovered iroi 
a long illness, set off to Bergiin, and after a dangerou 
and toilsome climb, piled a cairn on the before untrodde 
peak, to the great vexation of Herr Weilenmann. 

10. Monte 10. Monte della Disorazia is fairly outside our dia 
grazia. tnct ; Dut It IS Often done from Pontresina, and it figures oi 

our guides' tariff. The journey there and back, and th 
ascent^ take three days. The mouxitavn must be as diffi 
ea/^ as it ia attractive. 
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11. Piz Bebkina was for the first time ascended, on n 

nil 

13 September 1850, by Herr Coaz, now at the head of the 
Federal Forest Department, who has given an admirable 
account of the ascent. ^ He set out, with two guides, firom 
the Bemina Houses, at six in the morning, and, after great 
dangers and exertions, reached the top at six in the even- 
ing. Quite at the end, it was necessary to pass straddling 
along a knife-edge of ice, falling away precipitously on 
both sides. The moon lighted them on their dangerous 
return. It was two in the morning before the bold 
climbers were back at the Bemina Houses. Since then, 
this highest of the Rhsetian peaks has often been ascended. 
Forty-eight times has the guide, Hans Grass, planted his 
foot on its proud head. 

The route is this : You go in the afternoon to Boval 
(page 68), start thence at one or two in the morning, work 
through the ice-falls called the Labyrinth, up to the cone, 
and over its eastern angle, first on to rocks, then on to a sharp 
ice-ridge, and so to the highest point. The ascent takes 
eight to ten hours. The return is made by the Fortress 
(Festung), and Isla Persa. In autumn, when the snow 
bridges in the Labyrinth are melted away, the long circuit 
by the Fortress must be taken in the ascent as well. 

* In the Jahresbericht der Naturforschendiem, GeaeWAn^MJ^^ QtTo.>vr 
hnndens, 1856. It ia reprinted in Dr. lAf^fli«c'%\y^^* 
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11. Pix Ber- On 2 August 1878, on the top of Piz Bemina, Mi 
Seton Earr and his guides, Christian (son of Hans) Grasi 
and Coray, were suddenly caught by a frightful snow 
storm, which lasted till the evening of the following daj 
They missed the way back, came to Crast' Agiizza, an( 
were tied there by the storm till noon the next day 
twenty-four hours. In desperation, they at last brob 
through the kind of enchanted circle which barred the! 
way with precipices of ice, and by a most dangerou 
course through the wild crevasses of the Labyrinth, a 
length, at nine in the evening, reached the hillock nea 
the Boval Club hut (page 70). There they were foim( 
by the Pontresina guides, tired out, half-dead witl 
hunger, wet completely through, and with hands and fee 
blue and swollen from cold. None of them, howevei 
sustained any permanent injury. Hans Grass, the fathe 
of one of the guides, had that same day made the ascen 
of Piz Paltl, and got back in the evening without acci 
dent, notwithstanding the storm, but tired. Not findinj 
his son at home, he started off immediately with th 
guide John Gross to Boval, and thence, at 11 o'clock a 
night, they went on to the Glacier. The storm drov 
them back. Early in the morning, Christian (brother o 
Hans) Grass joined them at Boval, and all three wen 
forth once more on the sad path, got as high as unde 
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Bella Vista, but found no traces of the lost party. In ii. Pi^ Ber 

zuna. 

the evening Hans Grass returned to his wife, broken down 
by grief and his almost superhuman exertions. In the 
night came to him the news of the safety of the party. 

In the same month, August 1878, Dr. P. Giissfeldt, 
with the guides Hans Grass and John Gross, made the 
first ascent of Piz Bemina from the Roseg side. They 
reached at ten in the morning Pizzo Bianco (the white 
peak which from the Roseg Valley is easily mistaken for 
Piz Bemina) over the Fuorcla Pfievlusa and the ice-ridge. 
They found the greatest difficulties in the notch between 
Pizzo Bianco and the highest point ; they were three 
hours and a half doing that short piece ! 

12. Piz Eoseg has two principal summits, the western, 12. Piz 
named Schneekuppe, and the middle or highest, besides 
a third peak, much lower, towards the southern end of 
the ridge. The ascent is made on the west side from 
the Sella Glacier. The Schneekuppe is reached from 
the Mortel hut in about seven hours; the middle 
summit in about eight. The ascent is almost wholly 
over ice. The way is up the Sella Glacier to a point 
close to the top of the Pass. Agagliouls and Piz Eoseg 
fall towards the Sella Glacier in bare precipices of rock ; 
a single broad band of frozen snow unites the ice of the 
ridge to the Sella Glacier, The ^«^ w^ \^ Sksfc TsS^s^Na. 
OB this hand, generally beating to \Jcve tv^^h 
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J^^ The western summit, the lower of the two principal 
ones, was first ascended, on 31 August 1863, by Mr. F. T. 
Bircham, with the guides Rniy and Jenny. They left 
the Misaun huts at 4 in the morning, kept up the Roseg 
Glacier with the Agagliouls on their left, reached the 
top at 1.15 in the afternoon, and were back at the huts 
at 7.30 in the evening. The main difficulty was in the 
ascent of the ice and rocks from the Glacier to the ridge 
from which the peak rises, the step-cutting on ice being 
continuous for three hours and three-quarters. Stone 
avalanches came down the ice slopes from the rocks above ; 
one crossed their path about twenty yards to their left. 
Mr. Bircham's notes of the particulars of the ascent are 
to be seen in the Visitors* Book at the Krone, at Pont- 
resina, and in the Alpine Journal (vol. L p. 256). 

Two seasons later, on 28 June 1865, the middle 
summit was ascended, for the first time, by Mr. Horace 
Walker and Mr. A. W. Moore, with Jakob Anderegg of 
Meiringen as guide. A full account is given by Mr. 
Walker in the Alpine Journal (vol. iil p. 19). The route 
lay over the western summit, which is a beautiful snow 
dome. It took them about an hour and a quarter to pass 
from it to the highest point. The diflference in height, 
which is, according to the map, fifty-three feet, appeared 
to them considerably more. From the dome a short 
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descent brought them to the beginning of the ridge, which J^uS* 
is of exceeding sharpness, rising at first gradually, then 
more rapidly. It was found to be of ice, with some snow 
clinging to its sides, while here and there some shattered 
rocks cropped out along the crest. On either hand the 
precipices were tremendous. On the side of the Eoseg 
Glacier there was no possibility of passing, but above the 
Tschierva Glacier there was more snow ; and keeping 
generally just below the crest of the ridge, they were 
able to find footing. Sometimes they were driven to the 
actual top, and, in more than one place, straddling, though 
not absolutely necessary, was considered the most advis- 
able mode of progression. The low towers of rock, which 
they here and there encountered, were in a most dilapidated 
condition, and several of them had to be partially levelled 
before they could trust to them. But, on the whole, the 
rocks helped them, giving hold where there would have 
been otherwise none. For the most part, there was just 
snow enough on the ice to make step-cutting unnecessary. 
The acute point which they had supposed ta be the 
summit is merely the end of a short, but almost level, 
ridge, beyond which is the top. There was a cornice to 
this ridge, and the slopes on the Tschierva side ceased to 
be practicable ; so they were driven over to the Eoseg 
side, and, passing with their feet dug &\xiL^ \fi2^ *<^^ 
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snow, and their left arms over the top of the ridge, they 
reached the summit The top is fonned by two principal 
snow ridges and a minor one, which unite to make a small 
platform where there is just room for three. They left 
a bottle containing their cards at a patch of rocks a little 
beyond and below the summit 

In 1878 Mr. B. Wainewright, with Christian Grass, 
made the ascent for the first time to the highest point 
direct from the Sella Pass, without ascending first the 
Schneekuppe. 

On 7 October 1878 I made an ascent of all three 
summits. Hans Grass was the guide; the guides Cadonau 
and Hans (son of Christian) Grass came also, as they 
had never been up. We left the Mortel hut at 2.26 in 
the morning ; notwithstanding the darkness (a strong 
wind having blown out our lights), we got without 
accident over the crevasses, and reached the neighbourhood 
of the Sella Pass ; breakfasted about six ; after half an 
hour's rest, mounted to the left the steep snow-slope ; at 
8 we were on the ridge; by 9 at the Schneekuppe; at 
9.30 on the saddle between it and the highest summit ; 
which we reached at 10.6. It was the seventeenth time 
that Hans Grass had stood there. At 10.30 we left the 
highest point, and descended eastwards the very steep 
ndge ; being well pleased to find rocks here and there to 
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give us a firm hold. At the lowest point of this ridge we 12. Piz 
betook ourselves to the south side ; cut steps across a 
precipitous, hard ice- wall ; then mounted the short but 
very steep snow-slope, straight up to the third, the most 
eastern point (1 1.35). After ten minutes' rest, we started 
again, and got down to the Scerscen Glacier (1.30), partly 
over rock, partly over snow and ice, by a precipitous 
and very dangerous gorge. By two o'clock we were at 
the Sella Pass ; we left it at 2.30 ; by 4.30 we were at 
the foot of the Glacier, where we rested for half an hour ; 
and by 6.50 we were back at Pontresina, in good condi- 
tion. Above, on the ridges and peaks, there had been 
an icy south wind raging : this was the reason our 
halts were so short. The easternmost peak had been 
once before ascended, namely by Professor Minnigerode, 
with* Hans Grass, from the Sella Pass. The passage 
along the ridge from the highest summit to that peak, 
and the descent thence to the Scerscen Glacier, were 
new. 

13. Monte di Sgebsoen was the last peak of the Ber- is. Monte 

, Scerscen. 

nma group remaining to be conquered. It has been only 
once ascended, namely on 13 September 1877 (the 
anniversary of the first ascent of Piz Bemina), by Dr. P. 
Giissfeldt, with Hans Grass as guide, and the porter Capatt. 
Extreme energy and great and prolonged exertion were 

H 
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). Monte di required. They used the Misaun Alp as night quarteis ; 
started thence at 4.15 in the morning; were at the top 
at 4 in the afternoon ; stopped there seven minutes ! and 
were not back at the Misaun huts before 12 at night. 
The route lay over the Tschierva Glacier to the valley of 
ice and snow which runs up to the Fuorda Tschierva- 
Scerscen (page 37). The huge black rock from which 
the great middle-moraine of the Tschierva Glacier descends 
is called Piz Humor. Immediately behind and above it 
the greatest difficulties began ; flats of rock, lying at a 
steep angle, . affording hardly any footing, — above these 
a nearly perpendicular ice-walL 

The return over the same frightful precipices was still 
more hazardous ; but necessity and the coming Harlmftaa 
gave an impulse to the work; in the presence of the 
alternative of certain destruction, the dangers of the 
descent lost their paralysing terror. Kight had come on 
before the valley of ice and snow, at an elevation of more 
than 9000 feet, was reached ; and it was by the glimmer 
of the well-known guide's lantern — a candle in a wine 
bottle with the bottom knocked out — ^that the last four 
hours' descent over wildly rifted ice-fields, among toppling 
glacier-pinnacles, had to be made. 
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VI. 

Oarriage Excursions. 

The time in parentheses does not include the return 
drive. 

L — On the Bemina Pass road.^ 

(a,) To the Eutscherplatz, waiting-place for carriages, 
(^ hour), whence a footpath leads in 10 minutes to the 
Morteratsch Glacier. 

(6.) To Montebello (J hour); at the road-side drinking- 
trough a footpath branches off to the Bemina water-fall 
and Morteratsch Glacier. 

(c.) To the Bemina Houses (1 hour). After Montebello 
is passed, and up to the point where the side-slopes of the 
road are washed by the Bernina stream, there are fine 
views of the Morteratsch Glacier and the mountains 

1 On the road : Primula integrifolia. — At the Cambrena Glacier : 
Papaver aurantiacnm ; Achillea nana ; Geum reptans ; Sazifraga 
bryoides ; Bannncnlus glacialis ; Tophieldia borealis. — At the 
Lakes : Eriophorum Scheuchzeri ; Pinguicnla leptoceras. 
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standing round it. Along the same part of the road, on 
both sides, there are very evident glacier-markings. — 
From the Bemina Houses a mountain-car (without springs) 
can be taken into the Yal da Fain. 

(d.) To the Bemma Hospice (2-2J hours). The blue 
ice of the Cambrena Glacier hangs grandly down towards 
the two lakes, the Black and the White (Lago Nero and 
Lago Bianco). The White Lake is discoloured by the 
sandy glacier water which pours into it; it sends its 
water to the Adriatic. The water of the other comes 
from the soil, and looks dark over a turf bottom ; it drains 
into the Black Sea. From the Hospice, you can visit in 
one hour Le Ciine (page 63), or Pizzo Campaccio, or in 1 J 
hour the Griim Alp, — ^three very eigoyable excursions, the 
last two having the distinction of good footpaths. About 
one mile before reaching the Hospice from Pontresina, you 
may observe a telegraph post which bears two thick black 
marks, with the dates 1864 and 1872 ; these point out to 
our summer visitors how high the winter can pile up its 
snow at that point. The last brook before the Hospice is 
reached forms the boundary between the territory of Pon- 
tresina, and consequently of the Engadine, and that of 
Poschiavo. The Hospice, therefore, belongs to Poschiavo. 
On the other side of the summit of the Pass the road 
is arched over in long galleries, for protection against 
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avalanches ; in winter the sledges travel in the galleries. 
In the spring of 1874 the landlord of the Hospice met with 
his death between the first and the second gallery, in a 
branch of an avalanche, by which he was dashed against 
a post by the road-side. An hotel-proprietor of Pontre- 
sina and a road-mender were caught in the same avalanche 
and were swept down far below the road> but got off with 
the fright. 

II. — To the refreshment-house in the Roseg Valley. 
The excursions connected with this drive have already 
been described. 

III. — Through Samaden. 

(a). Into the Bevers Valley ,i which, however, is only 
accessible on wheels for a short distance up. 

(6). To Madulein (1 J hour), where the . old Tower 
called Guardaval afifords a good point of view. The 
legend of Adam of Oamogask gives an interest to the 
spotk It tells how Adam, at the command of the lord 
of the Tower, had to bring up. to the Tower his fair 
daughter ; how, as the lord hurried forward to receive 
her, Adam smote him and laid him low ; and finally, how 

^ Aconitnmvariegatum ; Adoxa moscliatellina ; AUiumyictorialis ; 
Gktgsea Liottardi; Gentiana obtusifolia, Bavarica; Gnaphaliiini 
Norwegicnm ; Juncus arcticus, Jacquini; Eoeleria hirsuta ; Primula 
graveolens. 
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Adam, with the help of his confederates, who had oome 
up Fccretly armed, made the Tower the min we now see it 

(c.) To ZvLZ (1^ hour), whence ^ere is a path to the 
waterfall Arpigla. 

IV.— Through Celerina. 

(a.) To St. Moritz, Village and Baths (1 hour). 

(b.) To Campf^r and Silyaplana (1^ hour); with a 
walk to the hiU Crest' Alta (J hour). 

(r.) To Sils-Maria (2-2} hours). From here either 
into the Fex Valley,^ where there is a road for mountain 
cars ; or to the point of rock called Manner^, to which a 
path leads (1 hour) from behind the Hotel Edelweiss : 
this is one of the best points of view at so low an eleva- 
tion. 

(d). To the Maloja Pass (2^3 hours). After that 
to the Bernina Hospice, this is the best carriage excursion. 
— From the Maloja Inn you can visit (1 hour) the 
Oavloccio lake, on the left, or (2 hours) the melancholy 
Lungbin lake, on the side of Piz Lunghino, in which the 
Inn takes its rise. If you go some ten minutes down the 
Pass road, in the direction of Italy, you find a footpath on 
the left which leads to a fine waterfalL The sudden 
change in the vegetation on the southern side of the Pass 
should be noticed. 

* JuncusarcticTis; Rhododendron hirsutum ; Hieraciumliispidum. 
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VII. 

Remarks for Mountain Walkers. 

In all mountain expeditions, to be open to the impres- 
sions of nature, body and mind must be in a condition of 
comfort. If the shoe or a necktie galls the walker, — ^if 
he reaches the point from which a grand view is to be 
had, tired, breathless, and bathed in perspiration, — he is 
like the sick man, for whom the best food has no flavour. 
The clothes should be light, not fitting too tight ; the 
hat of a light colour, of soft felt, with a broad brim ; 
the shoes fitted to the feet, without regard to appear- 
ance, with broad double-soles, well-nailed, and broad low 
heels. It is better not to have the nails put in in Eng- 
land, but to leave this to be done by a shoemaker at 
Pontresina. The stockings should be woollen, and not 
too large, and should be carefully put on, quite smooth ; 
a single wrinkle may raise a blister, and a compulsory 
suspension of walking may follow. 
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Tho intense light of the glaciers is best softened by 
spectacles, with smoke-gray glass and wire-gauze sides, 
or by a veil. If the skin is sensitive, the exposed parts 
of the face and neck should be protected, before going on 
a glacier or snow, by the application of cold cream or 
glycerine, or should be covered with a veil 

The start should be made as early in the morning as 
possible, before the sun acquires forca Mountain-cUmb- 
ing in the sun is very fatiguing, and causes much per- 
spiration. The first hour should be done very slowly. 
If you set off in the morning at high speed, you wiU soon 
be tired. In going up a mountain, mount slowly, at an 
even pace, and refrain from putting on your lungs the 
strain of too much talking. 

When the expedition wiU last the whole day, refresh- 
ments (as bread and meat and wine) should be taken. 
This makes you independent ; though in some places, as 
for instance, at the head of the Morteratsch Valley, and 
of the Roseg Valley, there are refreshment-houses. On 
serious expeditions, a good supply is absolutely necessary. 

For the refreshments to be taken out (Proviant) the 
best form is a sandwich, eggs boiled not quite hard, 
and, on hot days, fresh fruit Meat prepared by dry- 
ing in the open air (in the local German dialect, dieges 
Fleisch ; in Romansch, cham criia) takes up little room, 
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and is well-flayoured and sustaining, but it requires good 
teeth. 

On expeditions inyolving considerable exertion, a good 
repast should always be made after from three to four 
hours' walking ; if it is put ofif longer, fatigue comes on, 
and with loss of appetite the power of doing work is 
lessened. Moderation is even more necessary on the 
mountains than in the valley. 

In the eyening, after a hard day's work, cofifee or tea, 
with the usual appurtenances (complet), is best ; a heavy 
meal is not digested after great fatigue. 

As regards liquids, the best for quenching thirst are 
cold coffee, cold tea, beer ; the best for sustaining strength 
are Val Tellina wine, — whether the ordinary wine, or 
Sassella^ Montagner, or Griimello, — and champagne. 
Cold water may be drunk without admixture, during 
moyement, even in the height of perspiration, but not at 
the end of the walk, immediately before resting. When 
the day's work is oyer, if there is a desire for a cold 
drink, the best is either sparkling Asti mixed with some 
red wine, or champagna 

The beauty of a yiew changes with the time of the 
day; a mountain or a glacier shone upon by the sun is 
far more striking than when it is in shadow. Therefore, 
for the smaller excursions, that time of the day should 
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\w choNon wliioh gives the best li^^t For eTMnptej the 
iiioniliiK light suits best for the MoitenUBdi Ghasr^ 
lli^nilnii Puss, Paradies, Langoaid A^ Mont deOa Bes- 
aliA, MuottAS Muragl ; the afternoon light for Boral, Alp 
(Ha, Mortol. 

Wlinn oonsidcrable expeditions are in view, the dioioe 
nf (llm)tlon must be governed mainly by the presence or 
nlwniion of clouds. Oloudless days are to be selected for 
lUKwntii of |)Oiiks ; for valleys and passes, a moderately 
oloiir (luy HtifHcos ; on glaciers, a light doading over is 
(ivnii (loNirAl>Io. 

Ill (ivory (M)untry there are local weather-signs, more 
or \tm to Ik) relied on. With us, the following are 
rnokoiiod as fororuniiors of good weather: cold; a fall 
of miow ; the Bamadon wind (north-west) ; drift of the 
clouds (Voni nortli-wost, north, or north-east; weather-flags 
turned to the south, or south-west, that is, clouds fixed 
only on the southurn or south-western side of one or more 
pntikN; mouutain-Blopes free from clouds; red sky at 
evening ; in autumn, morning fog in the valley. Signs 
of bad weather are: high temperature of the air; 
warm nights ; the Bemina wind; drift of the clouds from 
south-wost or west j cloud-formations at a great height 
(sometimes taking the shape of little fleeces, some- 
times of streaks broadening out into tufts in the direc- 
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tion from Piz Jnlier to Piz Languard); weather-flags 
tamed north-east; red sky in the morning; clouds 
settled on the mountain-slopes. Of the last kind, the 
most important sign is considered to be a long thin 
streak of whitish doud, called from its shape, the fish, 
which at times extends from the direction of the Maloja 
Pass along the flank of the Julier chain; if the flsh 
passes beyond the opening of Yal Saluver, which runs up 
behind Celerina, no Pontresina man believes any longer 
in good weather. 

The height of the barometer is publicly posted up three 
times a day (page 6). The New Zurich Gazette con- 
tains the latest weather reports of the Observatory of 
Paris. It is not improbable that Pontresina may have 
this summer direct telegraphic weather reports from 
Ztirich. 

The different seasons bring round great changes for 
the mountaineer. Although the quantity of the snow 
lying on the heights depends essentially on the fall of the 
preceding spring, yet it is usually still very considerable 
in June. Most of the ascents are made from the middle 
of July to the middle of September. It is too little 
known that autumn is far the best season for most of the 
expeditions; the weather is more settled, the air is clearer, 
and the sun no longer bums so strongly. In the height 
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of summer, no doubt, there is one essential advantage 
bridges over crevasses, which in autumn are gone. 
The longer summer days are also desirable for extended 
operations among the mountains and glaciers; but for 
any of the high expeditions to be made from Pontresina 
a September day is amply sufficient. 

There is a good reason why our beautiful autumn is 
not so much used for a sojourn with us as it deserves. 
It usually comes in roughly, towards the end of August, 
or in the first week of September ; the weather becomes 
suddenly cold and windy; rain falls, sometimes even snow; 
no one believes that the weather will ever take up again, 
and the sky usually does not begin to resume a pleasant 
aspect until all our visitors have been driven away. 

As the winter does not, on the average of years, make 
its entrance seriously before 14 November, ascents 
may be made late on into the autumn. In 1863 Piz 
Bernina was ascended on 25 October; in 1877, Piz 
Kesch on 4 November, and Piz Julier on 6 November. 

In the winter of 1877-8 winter ascents came into 
fashion: on 17 January, Piz Languard and Piz Tre- 
moggia were climbed (the latter by a septuagenarian !) ; 
some days later Piz Corvatsch and Piz della Margna; 
and on 2 March, with great exertion and danger, Piz 
Julier. Winter in the high mountain region county 
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many cloudless, wonderfully clear days; the views, there- 
fore, over an innumerable host of silver peaks, rising up 
against the deep blue sky, must be of a beauty never to 
be forgotten ; and so those who have made such winter 
expeditions testify. 

High expeditions require not only a sound, strong 
body, but also previous practice. It is inexcusable for 
an inexperienced walker, who perhaps has not yet got 
rid of giddiness, to join in a difficult ascent ; he brings 
not only himself, but also his companions, with whom he 
is tied on the same rope, into danger of death, while he 
derives from the expedition nothing but reproaches and 
the anxiety of fear. A guide or other experienced person 
can judge from observation on less difficult ascents, 
whether a given person is a match for this or that moun- 
tain, or not. Besides, the immediate neighbourhood of 
Pontresina affords, in superfluity, practice or examination 
ground for ice and rock work. For instance, any one who 
wants to test or to improve his skill on rocks, will find, 
close at hand, on the Paun Ztlcher, or, still better, on the 
Sruors, opportunity enough to break his neck. If he gets 
well through this little-go, he may then begin to aspire 
to take his degree on Crast' AgHzzsL 

Occasionally, in these pages, in the account of a shorter 
or longer excursion, the remark has been interposed that 
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a guide is necessaiy; but it must be understood that 
this differs very much acoorduig to the person who is 
concerned j eyeiy one must judge for himself what he 
can accomplish without professional guidance and assist- 
ance. The consequences of a party attempting too much 
without a guide, and still worse, of a person going into 
serious difficulties quite alone, are shewn by the follow- 
ing two instances, which are by no means solitary ones. 

In September 1875 three Englishmen left Pontresina, 
rested for the night on the hay at the Misaun Alp, the 
next morning crossed the Sella Pass, and went on round 
Piz Bemina, intending to cross the Cambrena saddle, and 
to reach comfortable quarters for the night at the Bemina 
Hospice. ]S[ one of them had made this expedition before ; 
they had no guide ; they lost their way ; night overtook 
them high up on the Paltl Glacier ; their provisions 
were gone ; and they would have been in a most serious 
position had fog or broken weather come on. However, 
the sky had mercy on them and remained clear ; with 
the j&rst glimmer of daylight they left their cold night 
quarters ; and after five hours' more walking, they reached 
Poschiavo, undamaged indeed, but exhausted and starv- 
ing. 

In the summer of 1871 a student of Zurich met with 
more severe punishment for his imprudence. He ventured 
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to go up Piz Tschierva without any companion. The 
unfortunate youth never returned ; and a long and care- 
fol search for hid body, conducted by all the guides and 
many visitors, waa unsuccessful. He had unquestionably 
been up to the top ; for a piece of paper was found there, 
with his name, the date, the hour of his reaching the top, 
and the remark that he had come up alone and without 
a guide. His track down could also be followed as far 
as to the Tschierva Glacier. Probably he fell into a 
crevasse ; in that case, his frame may some day come to 
light again. 
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VIIL 

Olimate and Health. 

It would suit neither the size nor the object of this 
book to give a full account of the character and efifects of 
our climata I confine myself to an enumeration of the 
chief points, as short as may be consistent with clearness.^ 
I shall speak of Pontresina only, though much of what I 
say is applicable to the Upper Engadine generally. 

Our peculiar climate derives its characteristics chiefly 
from two causes — the elevation of the district, and the 
intensity of the sun's effects. 

Our meteorological station is 6001 feet (1829 metres) 
above the sea. The most direct consequence of this 
elevation of the district is a diminished pressure of the 
air. We live under an atmospheric pressure fully one- 

^ Those who take a special interest in this subject are refeired 
to my work on the Upper Engadine : Bcls Oherengadin in aeinem 
Mvfiu88 auf OesundheU und Leben, Stuttgart. F. Enke, 1877. 
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fifth less than that at the seasida The mean height of 
the barometer is only 24*10 inches (612 millimetres). 
The consequence of the diminished pressure of the air is 
that evaporation of all kinds is more rapid. After the 
heaviest rain the roads dry in a few hours. Fresh paint 
dries quickly. Water boils at 201-7° (Fahrenheit). In 
accordance with the elevation, the mean temperature in 
the shade is low. The mean of the whole year is only 
34*7° ; that of the three summer months is in round 
numbers 50"^, — namely, in June 48° ; in July 52® ; 
and in August 50^ In September it is 46°. The mean 
of three daily observations of those four months is — 

7 A.M. 1 P.M. 9 P.M. 

June 
July 
August 
September 

In summer it is never sultry, sometimes decidedly cold. 
The highest temperature, 70*'-77^ comes rarely, and lasts 
only a few hours in the middle of the day. On the other 
hand, in the morning, the mercury is sometimes nearly 
down to freezing point, in September not seldom below 
it. The air being cool can take up only a small quantity 
of moisture. Its absolute humidity is therefore low. 
The second characteristic is the increased solar intensity. 

I 
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The sun's rays of light and heat shoot comparatiyely 
unobstracted through the air, which is rarefied and not 
laden with vapour. Consequently the difference between 
shade and sun is much greater than in the lowlands. 
While the warmth of the sun, at given times of the 
day and year, is more uniform than in the lowlands ; on 
the other hand, the difference of temperature between 
morning and noon, and between winter and summer, is 
greater. As the temperature, so is the relative humidity, 
of the air subject to great variations. In the morning 
and in the evening it amounts not seldom to from 80 to 
100 per cent ; while at noon it falls to from 30 to 25 
per cent ; that is, the air is then so dry that it could take 
up three times as much moisture as it contains.^ In June 
there are on an average 13 days with more or less rain, 
in July 14, in August 14, and in September 9. Of all 
the twelve months, September has the most sunshine. 

The situation of Pontresina, in a side valley, at the 
foot of the Languard mass, which rises up steeply behind 
it, secures it complete protection not only from the north- 
east wind, but also from the current of air which never 
fails on fine days in the Valley of the Inn. In the 

^ Our people avail themselves of these conditions, in preparing 
meat for shooting or mountaineering expeditions, by simply cutting 
out the best pieces and hanging them for some months in the open 



air.,^^ 
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Village there is not a trace of a cold wind from the 
glaciers in the neighbourhood ; it is only when you come 
close to a glacier that you meet a cooling stream of air 
from it ; and this is strongest and most agreeable on 
hot days. 

The effects of these climatic conditions shew themselves 
in the most remarkable way in new-comers. While many 
invalids experience great improvement, some persons 
suffer more or less from mountain sickness ; they feel a 
tightening in the chest, have palpitation of the heart, 
headache, giddiness, sleeplessness. These symptoms 
generally soon disappear ; in some rare cases, however, 
they are so obstinate, that it becomes necessary for the 
sufferers to go away to the lowlands. 

Pontresina becomes more and more every year the 
resort of persons who hope for improvement in health from 
the climate. Theory and experience shew it to be useful 
as regards — 

1. Nervous disorders, consequent on severe illness or 
excessive exertion. 

2. The results of malarious or typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
scarlatina, or pneumonia. 

3. Constitutional diseases, as scrofula, rickets, consump- 
tion ^ (in its early stages), ansem'ia, and chlorosis. 

* In our neighbouring valley Davos, wMch has nearly the same 
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4. Chronic bronchitis and dyspepsia. 

We ei^oy an essential advantage in having the St. 
Moritz mineral springs in our neighbourhood. With the 
method of bottling now used, ihe water can be drunk out 
of the bottle, with as much benefit as at the springs. It 
is on sale at all the hotels ; but it is to be had fresher 
and cheaper from the managers at St. Moritz. It 
is a sign that the water has become bad for drinking 
when it shows flecks or spots (hydrate of iron). It is 
best to use half bottles ; if whole bottles are used, a 
bottle, after being opened, should be put standing with 
its neck downwards in cold water ; this prevents the escape 
of the gas.i 

There is a considerable number of cases for which our 
climate is unsuitable : 

1. Disease of the heart and of the blood-vessels. 

2. Emphysema of the lungs, when it exists in a high 
degree, or is complicated with bronchitis. 

climate as ours, persons whose Inngs are affected spend the winter, 
to the number of some 600 every year. Some persons also stay 
through the winter for health at St. Moritz and at Samaden. In 
Pontresina there is no hotel arranged for a winter residence as yet. 
^ For fall information about St. Moritz, reference may be made 
to the work by Professor Dr. A. Husemann, the best on the sub- 
ject, called Der Curort St. Moritz, Zurich. Orell, Ptissli and Co. 
1874. 
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3. Disease of the larynx. 

4. The results of rheumatic fever or dysentery. 

It remains to give some hints which, although they 
may in part appear to be truisms, still are not quite super- 
fluous, as they are often neglected. 

1. On arrival and departure, invalids and persons of 
peculiarly sensitive temperament should avoid sudden 
change between the low country and the high lands. 
They ought to stay from five to eight days at a transi- 
tion place at a height of from 2500 to 3000 feet, such 
as : Le Prese, Promontogno, Miihlen, Thusis, Churwalden, 
Bergiin, Elosters, Fettan, Schuls, Tarai^. 

2. Visitors may come in June, often even in May. 
Very sensitive persons will do better to put off their visit 
tm July. 

3. Warm as well as light clothes should be brought. 

4. An umbrella, with white outside, and black inside, 
is the best protection from the «un's rays. 

5. Those who come to xffcifm health should not over- 
exert themselves in mountaineering. 

6. In order to restore to thd system, for purposes of 
digestion, an equivalent for Jthe large quantity of water 
that evaporates through lungs and skin, liquids should 
be taken in more plentifrQly than usual (in the form, 
according to an hotel-keeper's physiology, of wine and beer). 
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Physical Notices : Natural History. 

1. Geology. — The principal mass of our mountains 
consists of crystalline rocks of yarious sorts. The highest 
mountains, Bemina, Morteratsch, Zuppo, Scerscen, Roseg, 
have peaks of syenitic diorite, while their main body is 
of granite. The upper part of the Boseg Valley, round 
from the Sella Pass to Fuorda Surlej, comprising the 
mountains Sella, Gluschaint, Ohapiitschin, Oonratsch, is 
of crystalline slate, chloritic, talcose, or micaceous. Agag- 
liouls is of the same character ; also the western face of 
Piz Tschienra. Piz Ohalchagn and Piz Eosatch, again, 
are granitic. 

To the east of Piz Bemina we find once more crystal- 
line transition formations, chiefly gneiss and Casanna 
slata Hunt Pers, on the other hand, consists of a kind 
of granite, peculiar to this mountain, and named from it. 

The Languard mass is almost wholly built up of 
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gneiss ; its geological boundary towards the Bemina 
group is formed by the Languard Valley. 

Sedimentary rocks crop up in the Languard Valley ; 
they stretch in the like direction with those which lie 
along the footpath to the St. Moritz Lake. At the upper 
end of the Languard Valley there is a considerable mass 
of fine calcareous schist. The mountains of the Val da 
Fain, except Hunt Albris, are also of limestone. 

For detailed information on the geology of the district, 
reference may be made to the late Professor Theobald's 
writings.^ 

2. Glaciers. — Our two great Glaciers, by their near- 
ness and accessibility, afford even to bad walkers easy 
opportunities for seeing with their own eyes what they 
have read about glacier-motion, moraines, and so on. 
For the examination of antient and recent end- (or ter- 
minal) moraines, the Roseg Valley offers the best oppor- 
tunity. Whoever wishes to learn what glacier-markings 
are, has only -to go to the Morteratsch Glacier and 
observe the bare rounded rocks immediately along its 
edge ; then, when he sees the rocks along the Bemina road, 
above Montebello, rounded in an exactly similar way, he 
will at once recognise the unquestionable traces of the 

^ Especially : Beitrdge zwr geotogischen KwrU der Schtoeiz, 3. 
Lief. ; Die Siiddstlichen Oebvrge von QrwubUnden, Bern, J. Dalp. 
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movement of an eaxlier glacier. The mode of formation 
of middle- (or lo^jial) moraines is well seen from Alp 
Ota. The Morteratsch Glacier shews some fine glacier- 
tables, that is, blocks of stone resting on columns or 
stalks of ice, which the blocks themselves shade from 
the sun, and so prevent from melting away. On the 
contrary, it will be observed, the small, thin stones on 
the surface, being heated through by the sun's rays, melt 
the ice below, and sink more or less. As the Glacier 
melts under the sun, the water collects in runlets ; these 
combine into larger streams, which bore through the 
entire thickness of the Glacier, and so form glacier-mills 
(MiLhlen, moulins). A stone thrown in goes thundering 
down, and the depth of the mass of ice may thus be 
guessed at The best examples are on the lower part of 
the Boseg Glacier. The form and features of a glacier 
are in a state of continual change. 

3. Botany. — The flora is developed to an extraordinary 
degree relatively to the height of the district above the 
sea. It not only is rich in species, but also shews 
in individual plants an astonishing splendour of colour 
and luxuriance. The flowers are in their greatest beauty 
in June in the valleys, not before July on the mountains. 

The following plants characterize the flora of the 
Upper Engadine : — 
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Achillea moschata,^ atrata, nana, atrato-nana. Aconitum 
lycoctonum. Anemone vernalisjsulphurea. Androsacecham- 
sejasme, obtusifolia, glacialis. Arabia cenisia, cserulea. Ar- 
temisia Mutellina. Astrantia minor. Azalea procumbens. 
Carex Yahlii, bicolor, juncifolia^ microglochin, Buxbaumii 
(and others, in all about thirty species). Cherleria sedoides. 
Daphne striata. Dianthus superbos, glacialis. Draba 
aizoides. Dracocephalum Ruyschiana Dryas octopetala 
Eritrichium nanum. Epilobium FleischerL Gentiana 
punctata, lutea, nivalis, and others. Gnaphalium leonto- 
podium. Hieracium velutinum. Hutschinsia alpina. 
Imperatoria Ostruthium. Juniperus nana (frequent). 
Linnsea borealis. Meum Mutellina. Nigritella angustifolia. 
Pedicularis rostrata. Pinguicula alpina. Potentilla 
grandiflora, aurea, and others. Primula farinosa, viscosa, 
and others. Prunus Padus (frequent in shrubberies and 
gardens). Ranunculus glacialis, and others. Rhododen- 
dron ferrugineum. Rosa alpina. Salix glauca, Lapponum, 
cassia. Saussurea alpina, discolor, depressa. Saxifraga 
(some fifteen species). Senecio camiolicus, abrotanifolius. 
Sesleria disticha. Soldanella alpina, pusilla. Thlaspi 
Salisii (frequent). Viola biflora, calcarata, and others. 

Honourable mention is due to the gardens and groups 

^ Tills is the Iva plant, which gives the name to the liqueurs 
(bitter and sweet) made by Bemhard, at Samaden. 
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uf Miiwtim lu tko windows, which, in spite ci the long 
wIliltM'i M^ HHiml by delioate hands into a brilliancj that 
til (lAmt MtouUhiutf. 

UiMwt4Mi is so much sought after that it is in 
{\miW \4 Imlug extirpated. A law has therefore been 
immiml ftu'btdillug U^o sale of firesh edelweiss gathered in 
W\^ V\\\m KuiKailtne. It would be well if information 
WtMHi givtMt of breaches of this law, especially as the 
iittWiuif i4 it ftur sale is often only a cloak for begging. 
Ww^ \A\^ \m% aeourity for the continued existence of 
(H)i4wt>lM would be this : it should be cut with scissors 
or a kulA^i lusted of being plucked with the fingers, as 
the root \\m Utile hold in the soil and comes up with the 
iilt|{htest pull 

The woods, like the snow-line, are 600 to 1000 feet 
ht|{her on the mountains than might be expected from 
the latitude and the elevation of the district The 
moat oharaoteristio tree is the dark-green cembran pine, 
Pinus oembra Helvetica (sometimes called in English 
books the stone pine, or the cedar of the Alps). The 
Engadine names for it are : Qerman, Arve ; Romansch, 
Dschember. It is found at a height of nearly 7000 feet, 
generally higher than any other conifer. Dr. Husemann 
in his book on St. Moritz says, the wood on the border 
of the St. Moritz lake is perhaps the greatest mass of 
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cembran pines in one place in Europe. Fine specimens, 
single and in groups, are spread over the mountain slopes 
on the west side of the Boseg Valley, just below the foot 
of the Glacier. The leaves form tufts at the ends of the 
branches, usually five in a sheath ; the flowers are bright 
purple ; the cones are ^gnshaped, erect, short, with close 
scales ; the seed is wedge-shaped, with a hard shell and 
a white, oily kernel, which is edible. The tree grows 
slowly, especially while young. The wood is soft, very 
fine in the grain, valuable in joinery, being easy to work 
and durable, much used by turners and for carving, and 
good for wainscoting and ornamental work, not only 
having a pleasant light brown colour, but also retaining 
for centuries its resinous fragrance, which is supposed, 
moreover, to keep away moths and insects.^ 

4. Zoology. — The animal world, especially in the 
lower grades, such as butterflies and beetles, is, like the 
flora, remarkably rich, as well in species as in colour and 
form, the elevation of the region being considered. Par- 
ticulars will be found in an instructive essay by Professor 
Giebel of Halle.' Mention will only be made here of the 
animals in which most interest is generally taken. 

^ In England, where the tree was introdnced in 1746 by the 
Dnke of Argyll, it flowers in May, and the cones ripen in the 
November of the next year. 

^ Acht Wochen in Pontresina (Corresp. Blatt des natnrwiss. 
Vereins ftir die Provinzen Sachsen n. Thtiringea, ix. x. 1877\, 
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Bears still exist in the Lower Engadine, in small 
numbers, and occasionally pay a visit to the sheep-flocks 
of the Upper Engadine. A bear never attacks a man ; 
indeed, runs away from him. 

The chamois has been put under the protection of the 
law, or the race would have been extirpated. The limit- 
ation of the shooting season to a single month, September, 
was ineffectual ; so three districts have been marked out 
in the Canton (Freiberge or Bannbezirke), in which, for 
five years from 1st October 1876, the chamois are to be 
free from disturbance. The Roseg Valley forms the 
middle of our chamois-preserve (as it may be called), which 
is bounded by the Morteratsch Glacier and stream, the 
Flatz, the Inn, the Lakes, the Fex stream, and the 
Italian frontier. A gamekeeper appointed by the Canton 
watches the preserve, and has alone the right to shoot 
there animals of prey, as eagles, foxes, and homed owls.^ 

An effort is about to be made by the Swiss Alpine 
Club to restore the Steinbock to Switzerland. About 
a dozen of them have been bought from the Victor 
Emmanuel park at Aosta, to be turned out in the Eoseg 

^ No one is allowed to shoot without a licence, which costs, for 
small game, 5 frs., for large game, 8 frs. a year. A foreigner can- 
not obtain a licence unless he is a householder in the Canton ; and 
then he can only have one for small game, with express exclusion 
of the right to shoot chamois. 
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Valley. Unfortunately the breed is not quite pure ; it 
is crossed with the common goat. 

Marmots (Murmelthiere) are still numerous. They 
sleep from the middle of October till the middle of April. 
Those who are on the mountains in spring are amused 
with the troops of sleepers, just awakened, setting them- 
selves up on their hind lege, when surprised, and spying 
curiously at the stranger close to them. 

Whether the lammergeier still builds in the Upper 
Engadine is not quite certaia But there are many golden 
eagles (Steinadler). President Saratz has often climbed 
up giddy heights to their nests and carried off the un- 
fledged young. Once he took two young birds in one 
nest, and kept and fed them for half a year ; they now 
stand stuffed in the dining-room of the Hotel Saratz. 
He has, besides, a rich collection of animals, chiefly birds, 
shot in the Engadine by himself, and well stuffed. 

The poisonous cross-adder ( Vipera berus, Kreuzotter) is 
by no means uncommon ; it cannot be mistaken, as it is 
the only snake in thcj Upper Engadine. Its colou|: 
changes with the season. It sleeps in winter till th^ 
middle of April ; it loves sunny heaps of stones and oH 
walls; is sluggish dnd timid, and retreats before man. 
There are only two instances remembered of people being 
bitten by it; one was that of a person of Samaden, no 
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bad effect followed; in the other case an Italian boy, 
searching for birds' eggs in a wall, put his hand on a 
snake, and was bitten; his arm swelled up; but he 
lost neither his life nor his health, only his taste for 
birds' eggs. 

The Upper Engadine has often suffered from grass- 
hoppers. Some years ago they increased to such an 
extent in the Pontresina meadows, that the injury done 
by them to the hay crop each season was estimated at 
20,000 frs. The practical people of Pontresina knew 
how to help themselves ; they brought from Italy 800 
hens and chickens, which were put out in the meadows, 
with their coops, and were happy to make short work 
with the grasshoppers. 

In the summer of 1878 the woods of the Upper En- 
gadine were visited by a troublesome guest A moth 
(Phalsena tortrix pinicolana) laid its eggs on the smallest 
twigs of our conifers. The caterpillars, when they came 
out, ate off the needles, so that the trees looked red 
instead of green. We suffered in the like way in 1864 
and 1865 ; there was a loss then of thousands of larches 
and cembran pines. 

In the streams and lakes of the Upper Engadine and 
its side valleys, and of the Bemina Pass, there is 
found the universal favourite of the table, the trout. At 
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present it is only allowed to be taken by the rod. Every 
native is allowed to fish, except during the spawning 
season, which begins at the end of September. Strangers 
fishing for amusement are not interfered with. 

If, when you are on a glacier, you lift up one of the 
small flat stones lying on it, slightly sunk, you may 
almost certainly reckon on seeing in the little pool of 
melted ice-water formed under the stone a small black 
creature, which makes a sudden spring when touched ; 
this is the glacier flea, which exists by millions on the 
glaciers ; called Desoria glacialis, after one of its investi- 
gators. It belongs to the dass of insects designated 
podura. Its cylindrical body, its legs and its feelers, are 
covered with thick brushes of hair. A spring-fork under 
the body enables it to make its eflbrts to escape by leaps, 
after the fashion of a flea. A strong breastplate of 
chitin makes it difficult to examine its interior, so that 
nothing is yet known of its mode of nutrition or repro- 
duction. 
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Church Services. 

There is Protestant Church Service every Sunday 
morning in the Church in the Village, alternately in 
Bomansch and in German. 

The English Services are in the same Church. A 
separate English Church is proposed to be built (behind 
the photographer's). The land for the site is given by 
President Saratz ; that for the approach-road by Herr 
Zambail of the Hotel Roseg. Herr Gredig of the Hotel 
Krone contributes £20. The money received or pro- 
mised amounts to about £700. The total cost is esti- 
mated at about £1300. The erection of the building 
will be managed by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which appoints the Chap- 
lain to Pontresina. 

The only Roman Catholic Church in the Upper Enga- 
dine is at St. Moritz. 
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XI. 

Miscellaneous. I 

L Hotels and Iiodgings. 

Honses. Managers. 



Hotel Roseg and Dependency. 
Hotel "Weisses Kreuz (White Cross). 
Hotel Krone (Crown) and two De- 
pendencies. 
Hotel Saratz. 
Maison Stiffler. 
Hotel Languard. 
Hotel Steinbock. 
Private Houses. 



G. Zambail. 
L. Enderlin. 

L. Gredig. 

P. Saratz. 

Fl. Stoppany. 

C. Sutter. 

M. Stiffler-Olgiati. 



Beds 

about 

190. 

45. 

150. 
100. 

20. 

50. 

40. 
140. 



2. Addresses. 

Faletti, confectionery ; Hartmann, boots and shoes ; Henry, 
from Paris, wood-carvings, photographs, articles from Spa — in 
front of the dependency of the Hotel Roseg. 

Hairdresser : with articles for the toilet, cigars — opposite the 
Weisses Kreuz. 

Caflisch-Colani, in the first house above the Weisses Kreuz : 
ironmongery, groceries, dried plants. 

^ The hotels and addresses are given as the houses come in the 
direction Samaden — ^Bemina. 

K 
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E. Manzinoja, printing-office of the Yisitore* List (Fremden- 
blatt), and of the Romansch weekly newspaper, VEngiadi- 
nais. 

J. Lina, in the third house below the Krone : Italian ware- 
house, spirits, wines. 

Dorer, shoemaker — opposite J. Lina. 

Hartmann, two houses below the Post-Office : boots and shoes, 
Alpenstocks, ice-axes, spectacles, tobacco. 

Meyer, in the dependency of the Krone : books, maps, paper, 
tobacco, carved wood, sticks, fishing articles. 

Walder-Brackli, next 'door : haberdashery, straw and felt 
hats, silk, woollen, and linen goods. 

Veraguth-Herold, above the Hotel Saratz : travelling articles, 
haberdashery, books, maps. 

A. Flury, photographer — ^below the Maison Stiffler. 

Caviezel, in the Upper Village : dried Alpine plants, singly 
and in collections, haberdashery. 

Washerwomen and sempstresses may be heard of in the 
hotels. 
Baths and douches in the Hotels Koseg, Krone, and Saratz. 



8. Charges for Guides. 











Francs. 


Agagliouls, to the foot . . . . .8 


„ to the top 








. 10 


Alp Ota . 








6 


P. Alv 








. 8 


P. d'Argient. 








. 50 


P. Bemina . 








. 80 


M, della Bes-cha 








5 


Berer3 Valley and Suvretta 


Valley 


to Cam:]; 


)ftr 


. 15 
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Francs. 


Bormio, by Yal da Fain and Livigno 


. iO 


Bormio, by La Rosa, Val da Campo, and Val Viola (6) 


. 45 


Boval ...... 


. 10 


P. Oambrena *...., 


. iO 


P. Campaccio ..... 


. 10 


P. Garral ....... 


. 15 


P. Cbalcliagn ...... 


7 


P. Chapiitschin, and back by the Roseg Valley 


. 25 


„ „ „ Fex Valley 


. 80 


Chapiitschin Pass to Chiesa in the Yal Malenco 


. 50 


„ ,, and back by the Fex Valley 


. 85 


Crast' Agiizza ...... 


60 


P. Corvatsch and back by the Roseg Yalley 


14 


,, ,, Silvaplana 


. 16 


„ „ the Fex Valley . 


20 


Diavolezza Tour ...... 


12 


P. d*EiT ....... 


45 


Fuorcla Fex to Sils Maria ..... 


18 


Fuorcla Surlej to Silvaplana .... 


10 


Fuorcla Tschierva-Scerscen ..... 


200 


P. Gliischaint ...... 


80 


Henthal, as Yal da Fain. 




Isla Persa, to the foot ..... 


8 


,, „ to the top ..... 


10 


P. Julier ....... 


80 


P. Kesch ....... 


40 


P. Lagalb ....... 


9 


P. Languard and back by the Languard Alp 


8 


,, ,, La Pischa and Yal da Fain 


11 


„ for sunrise or sunset . 


. 12 


La Rosa, as Bormio. 




Livigno, as Bormio. 
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XI. 
Francs. 


Mortel Hut ...... .8 


Morteratsch Glacier, to the foot 


• 


. 3 


,y }> to Chiinetta . 




4 


,, »> to the top of the first slope 




. 6 


,, ,, farther towards Isla Persa 




. 6 


P. Morteratsch .... 




. 30 


Muottas Maragl 






6 


P. Nair .... 






9 


P. Ot . . . 






. 11 


P. Palu .... 






. 60 


Poschiayo by Griim Alp and Cavaglia 






. 20 


P. Rosatsch .... 






7 


P. Roseg ..... 






. 90 


Roseg Glacier 






7 


M. di Scerscen .... 






. 150 


Schafberg, as M. della Bes-cha. 








P. Sella ..... 






. 30 


Sella Pass and back by the Ros^ Valley , 






15 


,, to Fellaria and Poschiavo 






40 


„ to Chiesa in the Yal Malenco . 






60 


„ and back by the Gambrena Saddle 




60 


„ t, Bellavista Saddle 




40 


SUberspitze, as P. d'Argient. 






Las Sruors, all three points .... 




20 


P. Surlej ...... 




10 


Surovel Alp ...... 




6 


Suvretta Valley, as Bevers Valley. 


P. Tschierva . . . . . .20 


Val Bevers, as Bevers Yalley. 


Val da Campo, as Bormio. 


Val da Fain ....... 10 


Val Viola, as Bormio. 
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Francs. 
P. Yerona . . . . . . .40 

P. Zuppo . . . . . . .50 

Where a guide is engaged by letter, half the charge should 
accompsuiy the letter. — ^A guide engaged by the day is entitled 
to a clear sum of 10 frs. a day ; in case of high ascents he may 
claim further remuneration in proportion to the difficulty. 



4. Ifl'ames of Giddes. 

The following are the members of the Pontresina Guides' 
Society : — 

Ambiihl, A. Grass, Bud. 

Arpagaus, M. Gross, J. 

Batschi, J. Jager, J. 

Beeli, P. Jenny, P. J. 

Cadonau, B. Eessler, J. Y. 

Gaflisch, L. Lorenz, H. 

Decampi, L. Luscher, U. 

Gabriel, J. MiiUer, Nicod. 

Gadmer, F. Miiller, Paul. 

Gees, R. Naf, N. 

Grass, Christian, the elder. Nicol, H. 

Grass, Christian, the younger. ) Sons of Chris- Oswald, "W. 

Grass, Hans, the younger, i tian Grass. Passini, G. 

Grass, Hans, the elder. Ranch, A. 

Grass, Christian, the younger, son of Hans Grass. Schnitzler, S. 

Any one who has a complaint to make should not fail to 

communicate with the President of the Society, at present Hans 
Grass, the elder. 
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5. Charges for Porters. 

There is no fixed scale of charges for Porters : an agreement 
should be made beforehand ; a Porter generally receives a half 
or two-thirds of the guide's charge. 



6. Charges for Carriages within the Upper 
Engadine; with Explanations. 



From Pontresina to 



Ada d'im Lej 
Ada d'im Lej by 

mountain ca^ 
Bemina Houses . 
Bemina Hospice . 
Bevers Village 
Bevers Valley 
Campf^r, upper 

road, or to Al- 

pina 
Campffer, by St. 

Moritz Baths 
Celerina 
Heuthal, as Val 

da Fain. 
Madulein . 
Maloja . 

Meierei, as Ada 
I d'im Lej. 
/MontebeUo . , I 



One Hone 
(Ei]i8X>aniier). 



l-2Per8, 
frs. 

10 

8 

6 

13 

6 

8 
8 



9 
5 



8 
16 



SPers. 
frs. 
12 
10 

7 
16 

8 
10 
10 



11 
6 



10 
19 



6 



Two 
Horses. 



4Pers. 
frs. 



12 
27 
12 
17 
16 



17 
10 



16 
30 



10 



Maximam. 



One Horse 
(Einspanner). 



l-2Pers. 
frs. 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 



13 
12 



18 
16 



13 



3 Pers. 
frs. 

16 

16 

16 
16 
16 
15 

16 



16 



12 



16 
19 



13 



Two 
Horses. 



4 Pers. 
frs. 



26 
27 
26 
25 
26 



26 
20 



26 
30 



20 
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Charges for Carriages within the Upper Engadine — 

CoifUmued, 





i\v\£%. ' 


cr™._ 


Two 
Horaes. 


Maximun] 


1. 


From Fontresina to 


Uu6 xxunto 

(Einspanner). 


One Horae 


Two 










(Einspanner). 


Horaes. 




l-2Pers. 


3 Pers. 


4Pera. 


l-2Pera. 


3 Fere. 


4Fera. 




fra. 


fra. 


fra. 


fra. 


fra. 


fra. 


Morteratscli Gla- 


5 


6 


10 


13 


13 


20 


cier (to carriage 














stand) 














Ponte . 


8 


10 


15 


13 


15 


25 


Roseg Glacier 


10 


13 


• • • 


15 


17 




(to refreshment 














house) 














Roseg Glacier (to 


7 


9 


• • • 


13 


15 




same) hy moun- 














tain car 














Samaden 


5 


6 


10 


12 


12 


20 


Scanfs . 


11 


13 


18 


13 


15 


25 


Sils Maria . 


13 


16 


27 


13 


16 


27 


Silvaplana . 

St. Moritz Village 


10 


12 


20 


13 


15 


25 


7 


9 


14 


13 


15 


25 


St. Moritz Baths . 


8 


10 


15 


13 


15 


25 


Val da Fain by 


10 


12 


■ • • 


13 


15 




mountain car 














Zuz 


10 


12 


27 


13 


15 


25 



Explanations. 

1. One hour's waiting is included in the foregoing charges. 
For each further hour's waiting there is an additional charge of 
1 fr. a horse. But the total charge for the drive and waiting 
can never exceed the amount in the columnfi l\ftaAfc"^ 'two«^«w\M«v.. 

2. For a carriage ordered and. ^en wyQkaX&x-vst^<£t^^*^sis»^'"^' 
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charge of 2 frs. a horse in case of a half-day excnrsion, of 5 frs. 
a horse in case of a whole-day excursion. The only exception 
is when rain comes on. 

3. When the drive begins at night there is a charge of about 
one-third of the fare in addition to the foregoing. 

4. For each person carried beyond the number above specified 
there is an additional charge of one- fifth of the fare. 

5. With two horses there is no charge for luggage up to 
125 kilos. With one horse two persons with luggage up to 
50 kilos, pay as for three.^ 

6. All charges are to be paid immediately at the end of the 
drive. 

7. The driver usually has for himself (as Trinkgeld, pour- 
boire) on a half-day excursion i fr. a horse, on a whole-day 
excursion 1 fr. a horse. 

7. Charges for Biding Horses ; with Explanations. 

Francs. 
Ada d'im Lej 7 

Alp Ota from Pontresina ^ 12 (b) 

,, ,, from Roseg Valley refreshment-house . . 5(a) 

Fuorcla Surlej from Pontresina 15 (^) 

,, ,, from Roseg Valley refreshment-house . 8(a) 

Griim Alp from Pontresina 16 

,, ,, from Bemina Hospice 6 

Heuthal, as Val da Fain. 

Meierei, as Ada d'im Lej. 

Muottas Muragl . 9 (a) 

Piz Languard 9 (a) 

„ „ by night . . . . ' . .12(a) 

^ TbJs Is not clear. An agreement should be made beforehand 
TO^^ ^Ii0 driver. 
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Surovel Alp from Pontresina .... 
,, ,, from Roseg Valley refreshment-house 
Yal da Fain from Bemina Houses 
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Francs. 

low 

3(a) 
6 



Explanations. 

The same regulations as to waiting and counter-ordering apply 
here as in the case of carriages. 

(a) In the cases thus marked the charge is for the ride up 
only. 

(b) In the cases thus marked the charge includes the ride 
down from the Roseg Valley refreshment-house only. 

Therefore, if any one wishes to ride down the mountain sides, 
an agreement should be made beforehand with the owner of the 
horse. 

8, Charges for Carriages to Points beyond the 
Upper Engadine ; with Explanations. 



Prom Pontresina to 



Alveneu Baths . 
Andermatt 
BergiLn 
Bormio 

Botzen by the Stelvio Pass 
,, by the Ofen Pass 
,, by Nauders . 
Brieg by the Oberalp . 
Brunnen by the Oberalp 
Chiavenna . 
Chur by the Albula Pass through 

Churwalden 
Chur by the Albula Pass through 

Thuflis 



One 
Horse. 



trs. 

40 
150 

80 

80 
170 
150 
150 



40 
70 



Two 
Horses. 



frs. 

70 
300 

55 
150 
300 
270 
270 
500 
360 

70 
120 



Three 
Horses. 



frs. 
100 
400 

75 
220 
450 



700 
480 
105 
190 



Four 
Horses. 



fts. 
135 
500 

95 
280 
560 



900 
600 
130 
240 



I 75 \ \^^ Y 



\^^ XVi^ \^*k^ 
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Pram PoDti«alni U> 


Ooe 


Two 


Thp 
Hon 






ria. 


fts. 


tn 




Chur by the Jnlier Pasa through 


70 


120 


lec 














Chiir liy the Julier Pass through 

Thuaia 
Cliurnalden by the Albula Fasa 


75 


130 


IM 




6S 


120 


I6C 




by the Julier Pftsa . 


70 


120 


16(1 




Colico by the Maloia Pass . . 


65 


100 


16(1 




„ by the Bemina Pass 


80 


160 


220 




Dnros by the Fluela Pasa . 


60 


110 


150 




Dissentia 


lOB 


200 


280 




Fliielen by the Oberalp . 


170 


340 


460 




Ilaiu. . . . . , 


85 


170 


220 




Innebnick by the Finstermiinz 


170 


300 


450 




Paaa 










Inoabruck by the Stelrio Pass . 


230 


400 


650 




Landquart by the Fliielft Paaa . 


90 


170 


220 




Lann 


25 


50 


76 




LePrese . 




35 


70 


110 




Lucerne by tbe Obeialp 
Hals by Nauders 






100 


530 






80 


150 


IflQ 




„ by the Ofen Pass 
MeranVtheStelvio 




70 


135 








150 


280 


420 




„ by the Ofen Pass 




120 


240 






,, byNaudera . 




130 


240 


sea 




Miihleu . . . 




30 


55 


75 




Nauders, one day 




60 


105 


160 




Ofenberg , 




SO 


60 


80 




PoachisTO . 




3G 


70 


110 




Promoutogno . 




35 


65 


M 


JReiebmaa 


75 


125 


180 
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Chabges for Carriages to Points beyond the Upper 

Engadinb — Continued, 



From Pontresina to 



Santa Maria in the Miinster Valley 

Schols 

Sondrio, two days 
Spondinig, as Mais. 

Siiss 

Tarasp, as Schuls. 

Thusis by the Julier or the Albula 

Pass 
Thusis by the Maloja and Spliigen 

Passes 
Tiefenkasten by the Julier or the 

Albula Pass 

Tirano 

Zemetz ..... 

TOFRS. 

a. By the Bemina and Stelvio 
Passes to Schuls or Tarasp, 
and back to the Upper En- 
gadine, or the reverse 

h. By the Fliiela Pass to Davos, 
and by the Albula Pass back 
to the Upper Engadine, or 
the reverse 



One 
Horse. 


Two 
Horees. 


Three 
Hones. 


Four 
Horses. 


fro. 
45 
40 
75 


fra. 

90 

70 

125 


fro. 
125 
100 
185 


ftrs. 
160 
120 
230 


25 


50 


75 


85 


65 


110 


160 


180 


110 


200 


280 


330 


45 


80 


120 


150 


50 
20 


90 
40 


120 
60 


140 
75 


170 


300 


450 


560 


90 


170 


220 


270 



Explanations. 

1. For every day's halt on the road there is an additional 
charge of 10 frs. a horse. 

2. The usual fee to the drivCT ([Miik%<^ii,^wi::^^'«^'"^^'^^^ 
tenth of the fare for the caniagd. 
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8. Foat and TdegrKph. 
Post. 



Loral, u Cu u the Bemina Hospice, Ctunpftr, 

■ml Bfvpra, for 16 grammea (half an ounce) . I 

For tli« rvat oT Switteriand, IS gnunmw II 

l\»ti«ni 1 

Hi>(iiatntitiii 2< 

To EkkIiuxI and withiQ Postal Ciiioii — 

For ISgnunntUthalf anoiuioe) . . . 21 
Piist card . . ... - .OH 
BiigiitnLtion 2i 

The i>rinui)ial pott leaves Chnr at 11 at night, after Hie a 
of the laat railway tntin, and rtacheg Pontredna by the , 
Pais aboat l.SO the next afternoon. 

A second post, hj the Albnla Pasa, leaves Chnr at 7.20 i 
laoming, and arrivea at PontieiiDa at 8.20 in the evening. 

From Pontrcdna there b a post at 7.2S in the morning, 
the Albula Pass to Chur, arriving at 7.20 in the evening. 

Letters directed Poalt rutantt, if not claimed in three mc 
are sent back to the writers. 

Complaiats ahoold be addressed to the Ereispost-directi 
Owr. 

The Post ofBce is opposite the Krone. It is open from 7 a.i 
noon, from 2 to 6 p.m. and from 8 to 9 p.m.; except on Sni 
when it is open only &om 8 to 10 a.m., and 2 to 1 p.m. 
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Telegraph. 

For Switzerland — Fre. Cents. 

Fixed charge for every telegram . . . 80 
For every two words ... . .06 

For Germany — 
Fixed charge for every telegram . . . 60 
For every word, 6 pfennigs or . . . 6^ 

For North America, for every word . . .46 

For other countries, for every 20 words — 

England 8 

,, London 7 

France 8 

,, Frontier district 2 

Italy 3 

,, Frontier district 2 

Austria 3 

„ Frontier countries . . . . 1 60 

Russia in Europe 9 

Complaints should be addressed to the Telegrapheninspection 
at Ghur. 

The Telegraph office is opposite the Krone. It is open from 
7 a.m. to 9 p.m. English, French, and Italian are spoken (be- 
sides German and Romansch). 



APPENDIX. 



A. 
I^'ames and Heights. 



Name. 


Pronunciation. 


Meaning. 


Height in 
English feet. 


Agaglioulfl . . 


Agalioi^x . . 


Middle Point . 


9,076 


P. Alv. . . 


Alph . . . 


White Peak . 


9,960 


P. d'Argient . 


Ardsclii^nt . . 


Silver Peak . . 


12,930 


P. Bemina . . 


Beme^na . . 


(?) 


13,290 


P. Cambrena . 


Cambrayna 


(?) 


11,830 


P. Campaccio . 


••• 


Campus Magnus 


8,530 


P. Carral . . 


Carrdl . . . 


(?) 


9,970 


P. Chalchang . 


Tscbal-tschdndj 


Heel • . • • 


10,346 


P. Chapiitschin 


Tschapitschin . 


Capuchin Monk 


11,126 


Crast* AgUzza . 


Crast Adjuitza . 


Sharp Crest 


12,700 


P. Corvatscli . 


Corvatsch . . 


Corvus Magnus 


11,342 


P. Gltiscliamt . 


LiiiRcIidynt . . 


Shining . . . 


11,800 


P. Julier . . 


Yt^lier . . . 


(?) 


12,100 


P. Tjagalb . . 


• • * 


White Trfike Peak 


9,716 


P. Languard . 


Lan-gward . . 


Lungoguardo(?) 


10,710 


P. Morteratsch 


Morterdtscb 


Great Wood . 


12,310 


Mnottas . , , 


Mu-6ttaa . . 


HiU . ... 




M, Muragl . J 


MurUe . . . 


W 


8,000 
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Names and Heights — Contimied, 



Name. 


Pronnnciation. 


Meaning. 


Height in 
English feet. 


P. Nair . . . 


Nayr . . . 


Black Peak . . 


10,040 


P. Ot ... 


Oat . . . . 


High Peak . . 


10,630 


M. Pers . . . 


■ • ■ 


Lost Mountain . 


10,532 


P. Palu . . . 


Paliie . . . 


Marsh (Palus) . 


12,830 


P. Bosatsch 


Rozatscli . 


(?) 


9,820 


P. Boseg . . 


Roz^tscli . . 


Dew (?)... 


12,930 


M. di Scerscen 


Schersclieii . . 


(?) 


13,012 


P. Sella . . . 


• • • 


Saddle . . . 


11,800 


P. Surlej . . 


Surlayee . . 


Above Lake 


10,450 


P. Tscliierva . 


Tschayrva . . 


Hind .... 


11,710 


P. Zuppo . . 


Tsupp6 . . . 


Hidden . . . 


13,120 



B. 

Accident to Professor Tyndall on Fiz Morteratsch 

in 1864. 

The following is his letter to The Times (reprinted in the 
Alpine Journal, vol. i. p. 437) : — 

Towards the end of last July (Saturday, July 30), while 
staying at Pontresina, in Ober Engadin, I was invited by two 
friends to join in an expedition up the Piz Morteratsch. This 
I willingly did, for I wished to look at the configuration of the 
Alps from some commanding point in the Bemina mountains, 
and also to learn something of the capabilities of the Pontcesii\&. 
guides. We took two of them with, txs — 3 «raiL\, ni\vo \& 'Csvr ^sv«». 
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of greatest repute among them, and Walter, who is the head of 
the bureau of guides. We proposed to ascend by the Roseg, 
and to return by the Morteratsch Glacier, thus making a circuit, 
instead of retracing our steps. About eight hours of pleasant 
healthful exertion placed us on the Morteratsch Spitze, where 

we remained for an hour. 

Jenni is a heavy man, and marches rather slowly up a moun- 
tain, but he is a thoroughly competent moimtaineer. We were 
particularly pleased with his performance in descending. He 
swept down the slopes and cleared the schrunds which cut the 
upper snows, with great courage and skill. We at length 
reached the point at which it was necessary to quit our morn- 
ing's track, and immediately afterwards got upon some steep 
rocks, which were rendered slippery here and there by the 
water which trickled over them. To our right was a broad 
couloir, which was once filled with snow, but this had been 
melted and re-frozen, so as to expose a sloping wall of ice. We 
were all tied together at this time in the following order : — 
Jenni led, I came next, then my friend H. an intrepid moun- 
taineer, then his friend L., and last of all the guide Walter. 
L. had had but little experience of the higher Alps, and was 
placed in front of Walter, so that any false step on his part 
might be instantly checked. After descending the rocks for a 
time, Jenni turned and asked me whether I thought it better 
to adhere to them or to try the ice-slope to our right. I pro- 
nounced in favour of the rocks, but he seemed to misunderstand 
me, and turned towards the couloir. I stopped him before he 
reached it, and said : "Jenni, you know where you are going ; 
the slope is pure ice." He replied, " I know it, but the ice is 
quite bare for a few yards only. Across this exposed portion I 
will cut steps, and then the snow which covers the ice will give 
as a footing, " He cut the steps, reached the snow, and 
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descended carefully along it — all following him, apparently in 
good order. After a little time he stopped, turned, and looked 
upwards at the last three men. He said something about 
keeping carefully in the tracks, adding that a false step might 
detach an avalanche. The word was scarcely uttered when I 
heard the sound of a fall behind me, then a rush, and in the 
twinkling of an eye my two friends and their guide, all appa- 
rently entangled together, whizzed past me. I suddenly planted 
myself to resist their shock, but in an instant I was in their 
wake, for their impetus was irresistible. A moment afterwards 
Jenni was whirled away, and thus all five of us found ourselves 
riding downwards with uncontrollable speed on the back of an 
avalanche which a single slip had originated. 

When thrown down by the jerk of the rope, I turned 
promptly on my face and drove my baton through the moving 
snow, seeking to anchor it in the ice underneath. I had held 
it firmly thus for a few seconds, when I came into collision 
with some obstacle, and was rudely tossed through the air, 
Jenni at the same time being shot down upon me. Both of us 
here lost our batons. We had, in fact, been carried over a 
crevasse, had hit its lower edge, our great velocity causing us 
to be pitched beyond it. I was quite bewildered for a moment, 
but immediately righted myself, and could see those in front of 
me half buried in the snow, and jolted from side to side by the 
ruts among which they were passing. Suddenly I saw them 
tumbled over by a lurch of the avalanche, and immediately 
afterwards found myself imitating their motion. This was 
caused by a second crevasse. Jenni knew of its existence and 
plunged right into it — a brave and manful act, but for the time 
unavailing. He is over thirteen stone in weight, and he 
thought that by jumping into the chasm a strain might be put 
upon the rope sufficient to check the motiOTi, "Sa^^a^V's^'s^^t.^ 
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▼iolently jerked out of tlie fissure and almost squeezed to death 
by the pressure of the rope. 

A long slope waa below us, which led directly downwards to 
a brow where the glacier suddenly fell in a declivity of ice. At 
^e base of this declivity the glacier was cut by a series of pro- 
found chasms, and towards these we were now rapidly borne. 
The three foremost men rode upon th^ forehead of the avalanche, 
and were at times almost wholly immersed in the snow ; but 
the moving layer was thinner behind, and Jenni rose incessantly, 
and with desperate energy drove his feet into the firmer sub- 
stance underneath. His voice shouting, *' Halt ! Herr Jesus, 
halt !" was the only one heard during the descent. A kind of 
condensed memory, such as that described by people who have 
narrowly escaped drowning, took possession of me ; and I 
thought and reasoned with preternatural clearness as I rushed 
along. Our start, moreover, was too sudden and the excitement 
too great to permit of the development of terror. The slope at 
one place became less steep, the speed visibly slackened, and we 
thought we were coming to rest ; the avalanche, however, crossed 
the brow which terminated this gentler slope, and regained its 
motion. Here H. threw his arm round his Mend, all hope for 
the time being extinguished, while I grasped my belt and 
struggled for an instant to detach myself. Finding this difficult, 
I resumed the pull upon the rope. My share in the work was, 
I fear, infinitesimal, but Jenni's powerful strain made itself felt 
at last. Aided probably by a slight change of inclination, he 
brought the whole to rest within a distance of the chasms over 
which, had we preserved our speed, a few seconds would have 
carried us. None of us suffered serious damage. H. emerged 
from the snow with his forehead bleeding, but the wound was 
soper&ci&l, Jenni had a bit of flesh removed from Ms hand by 
ooUiaion against a atone ; the pxesauie oi ^^'^ lo^ had left black 
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welts on my arms ; and we all experienced a tingling sensation 
over the hands like that produced by incipient frostbite, which 
continued for several days. I found a portion of my watchchain 
hanging ro\ind my neck, anothfer portion in my pocket ; the 
watch itself was gone. 

This happened on the 30th of July. Two .days afterwards I 
went to Italy, and remained there for ten or twelve days. On 
the 16th of August I was again at Pontresina, and on that day 
made an expedition in search of the lost watch. Both the guides 
and myself thought the sun's heat might melt the snow above 
it, and I inferred that, if its back should happen to be upper- 
most, the slight absorbent power of gold for the solar rays would 
prevent the watch from sinking as a stone sinks under like 
circumstances. The watch would thus be brought quite to the 
surface ; and although a small object, it might possibly be seen 
from some distance 

Two only of the party, both competent mountaineers, accom- 
panied me to the scene of the accident, and none of us ventured 
on the ice where it originated. Just before stepping upon the 
remains of the avalanche, a stone some tons in weight, detached 
by the sun from the snow-slope above us, came rushing down the 
line of our glissade. Its leaps became more and more impetuous ; 
and, on reaching the brow near which we had been brought to 
rest, it bounded through the air, and with a single spring 
reached the lower glacier, raising a cloud of ice-dust in the air. 
Some fragments of rope found upon the snow assured us that we 
were upon the exact track of the avalanche, and then the search 
commenced. It had not continued for twenty minutes when a 
cheer from one of the guides — Christian Michel of Grindelwald — 
announced the discovery of the watch. It had been brought to 
the surface in the manner surmised, and on examinati<\xN. «»^c&sb^ 
to be dry and uninjured. I notice^ Tastw^ct^^ijMai^'Csv^^^'s^:^^^ 
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of the hands indicated that it had only run down beneath the 
snow. I wound it up, hardly hoping, however, to find it capable 
of responding. But the little creature showed instant signs of 
animation. It had remained eighteen days in the avalanche, 
but the application of its key at once restored it to life, and it 
has gone with unvarying regularity ever since. 

John Tyndall. 



In the Alpiiie Journal there is subjoined the following letter 
to the Editor : — 

As one of the party I trust I shall not be thought 

presumptuous in bearing my testimony to the accuracy of 

Professor Tyndall's account We estimated the distance 

down which we were carried at fully 1000 feet — a conclusion 
which, Mr. Tyndall tells me, was confirmed by his subsequent 
visit to the spot. The angle of the slope we did not measure, 
nor can I give the time of our descent with any accuracy ; it 
seemed to me a lifetime. From the moment that the snow 
cracked, Jenni behaved with the greatest coolness and courage. 
But he ought not to have taken us down the ice-slope so late in 
the day, — it was then nearly half-past two o'clock, — and that 

after a warning word from Professor Tyndall and myself. 

Mr. Tyndall speaks of his own share in the work as "infinite- 
simaL" I must say that both Lee Warner and I thought 
very differently, and feel that the safety of the party was in no 
small degree owing to his efforts. 

C. B. Hutchinson. 



THE END. 
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